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PREFACE 


WHEN the author confided his intention to 
discuss the layman in a somewhat systematic 
manner to one of the educators of the church, 
he said: “That has never been done. The 
church has simply taken the layman for 
granted, and let it go at that.” 

If the reader has any suspicion as to the 
accuracy of this statement, let him investigate 
the bibliography of the subject. If he visits 
a large library—even a theological library—he 
need not engage an express car to send home 
the tomes. His vest pocket, if not more than 
half full of et cetera, will be quite enough. In- 
deed, if there chances to be an unoccupied 
“cell” in his cranium, one third of it will an- 
swer every purpose. 

It is passing strange that upon such a pro- 
lific, important, and practical subject so few 
should ever have “taken their pen in hand.” 
Books to furnish and furbish, to guide and 
guard the preacher; books without number on 
all phases of doctrine and discipline, sects and 
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subdivisions of the church, and nearly every- 
body overlooking the most numerous and 
necessary member of the body of Christ—the 
layman. Every one supposing, presumably, 
that he was too good to be made better, and too 
wise to need instruction! 

This attitude may flatter lay vanity, but is it 
fair, either to the layman or the church? Can 
the layman intuitively sense his proper posi- 
tion in the church, and duties toward the 
church and world, without a word of sugges- 
tion, any more than the preacher? 

It may be suggested that the layman re- 
ceives instruction, and to spare, from the pul- 
pit. True in part; but how wide is the field of 
lay relationships and obligations into which 
the pulpit rarely ventures? 

The preacher often occupies a critical atti- 
tude toward the layman—mostly behind his 
back—wondering why he is not this, or does 
not do that. 

But how shall the layman know just what is 
expected if no one takes the trouble to tell 
him? | 

The author has no other object than to dis- 
cuss the place and work of the layman in a 
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plain and practical way, with such suggestions 
as experience and observation would warrant. 

He is anxious—much more so than words 
spoken through cold type could possibly sug-. . 
gest—to get the message of this book before 
the church at this particular juncture. 

He believes that Christianity’s Golden Age 
is near—if the leaders of the church prove not 
visionless and faithless—and he ventures the 
hope that the two great reforms to which he 
calls attention may be speedily adopted by his 
own denomination, that thus she might be ade- 
quately equipped for the possibly perilous, and 
potentially glorious, days of the immediate to- 
morrow. 

The author again wishes to acknowledge his 
indebtedness to his friends, the Rey. C. S. 
Kemble, A.M., B.D., and the Rev. George C. 
Wilding, D.D., to the first for a very careful 
reading of the MS., with many suggested im- 
provements, and to the second for valuable 
data in connection with the development of 
Chapters XI-XII. 

JAMES A. HENSEY. 

Oneonta, Otsego Co., N. Y., 

March 1, 1919. 
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CHAPTER I 


THE LAYMAN—HIS SPIRITUAL AND 
ECCLESIASTICAL STATUS 


THE only difference between the laymam 
' and the minister is one of professional actiy- 
ity. The minister is released from secular 
cares, so that all his time and strength may 
be given to the church, while the layman en- 
gages only in such religious activities as his 
other duties may permit. 

There is no intrinsic difference between 
these two men. The layman may do less but 
cannot be less. In the realm of moral conduct 
their responsibility is equal—what is denied 
one is not permitted the other. The moral code 
does not have one test for the minister and an- 
other, or lower, for the layman. Each must - 
order his life by the same standard. 

The notion that an inferior grade of con- 
duct will be tolerated from the layman has: 
done incalculable injury to Christianity, and 
has been largely responsible for the undevel- 
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oped type of laity with which the church, at 
certain periods, has been afflicted. 

The Bible does not provide for whole and 
partial Christians, positive and negative Chris- 
tians, or for lay and clerical Christians. There 
is one truth for all to believe, one life of devo- 
tion to high ideals for all to live, and one judg- 
ment seat before which all must stand. 

Methodism, in common with Protestantism 
in general, sternly rejects all prelatical and 
hierarchical notions as applied to the min- 
istry. Ministers are only men, set aside for a 
definite work, but not set up into supernormal 
creatures, nor are they become the residuary 
legatees of supernatural powers. They have 
no mythical keys that open the gates of Para- 
dise or unbar the doors of hell. They are liy- 
ing exemplars and exponents of the truth, as 
are their brethren of the laity, and differ only 
in the time and strength devoted to Kingdom 
building. 

It cannot be emphasized too strongly that 
the Aaronic priesthood, with all its privileges 
and implications, has ceased to exist. The 
New Testament breaks down the middle wall 
of partition between priest and people, and for- 
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ever tears aside the curtain hiding the Holy of 
holies. We do not need a priest, high or low, to 
make intercession for us twice a minute or 
once a year. Jesus Christ has become our , 
Great High Priest, having entered once and 
for all within the veil, offering a sacrifice eter- 
nally acceptable to God. There is no place in 
the new dispensation for the professional 
priest. All of his functions were absorbed by 
the dying Son of God when he became the 
propitiation for the sins of the race, and were, 
by him, reconferred upon the general body of 
believers throughout all nations and ages. A 
herald of good news the preacher is, but not a 
priest. He serves no altar, he offers no sacri- 
fice, he pronounces no absolution. He may 
point the way to the cross, but he cannot in- 
duct the penitent into light, nor conduct the 
impenitent into darkness. Only One can say, 
“Come, ye blessed,” or, “Depart, ye cursed.” 
Some of the best authorities on Christian 
antiquities hold that in the earlier stages of 
Christianity all believers were accustomed to 
teach and baptize. But this primitive brother- 
hood of believers disappeared all too quickly 
as the church grew in numbers and organiza- 
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tion. Slowly but surely the idea of a third 
class—a mediating priesthood standing be- 
tween God and man—was evolved. But it was 
not until the sixth century that laymen were 
definitely and finally excluded from all partici- 
pation in the management of the church. 

From thence onward the business of the 
church was the priest’s affair, and the Dark 
Ages—the saddest and most regrettable period 
in the history of Christianity—really began. 
It is impossible to think that those centuries 
of spiritual eclipse, moral declension, and in- 
tellectual darkness would have come so quickly 
or lasted so long if the saving influence of lay 
leadership and responsibility had not been 
entirely lost to the church. 

But the Reformation, with its glorious doc- 
trines of the priesthood of believers and justi- 
fication by faith—brushing aside the rubbish 
of priestly inventions at one stroke—left no 
place for the human mediator between God 
and man. Luther’s recognition of lay priest- 
hood was given to the world in these clarion 
words: “Every Christian man is a priest, and 
every Christian woman a priestess, whether 
they be young or old, master or servant, mis- 
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tress or maid servant, scholar or illiterate. 
All Christians are, properly speaking, mem- 
bers of the ecclesiastical order, and there is 
no difference between them except that they - 
hold different offices.” 

Language would fail to describe what the 
rediscovery of this New Testament doctrine of 
the priesthood of the laity has meant to the 
church during the past four centuries. Un- 
fortunately, in the development of Protestant- 
ism the power which the laity should have ex- 
ercised was only too generally absorbed either 
by the state or aspiring ecclesiastics. But the 
day of bondage is now happily past, and the 
layman has come to his rightful place of honor, 
power, and responsibility in the church. 

Let the truth be restated and emphasized: 
the layman is just as much of a Christian as 
the preacher, that all the rights and spiritual 
privileges of the gospel belong equally to both, 
and that the layman—according to his talent, 
knowledge, and opportunity—is under as 
much obligation for the propagation of the 
truth, and the maintenance of the New Testa- 
ment standard of experience and life, as the 
ordained minister. 
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THE LAYMAN IN PROTESTANTISM 


THe New Testament doctrine of the priest- 
hood of the laity not only opens a wide field 
for lay activity but is accompanied by a cor- 
responding responsibility. 

The layman in the Roman Catholic Church 
occupies a different position, since that church 
functions entirely through its ecclesiastics. 
The layman simply receives what pope, pre- 
late, and priest have to give—or what the lay- 
man thinks they have to give—while his ad- 
vice is never asked nor his will consulted. 

The Catholic layman is not associated in 
any way either with the government of the 
church or the propagation of the faith—the 
high privilege of paying the bills alone ex- 
cepted! The ruling powers are in the hands of 
the clergy. The laity is inarticulate, however 
momentous the decision to be made. 

A new Protestant church was about to be 
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built in a flourishing manufacturing city. The 
pastor took copies of the plans to several build- 
ers and construction firms. One very large 
company refused to consider the project at all. : 
The reason was unhesitatingly given. The 
president of the company said: “It is not be- 
cause we are not Protestants, for we are, but 
because there are too many ‘bosses’ in the 
Protestant Church. We have just completed 
a large Protestant church in the city of P , 
and we have determined never to build an- 
other one. You have too many wills to consult 
and too many tastes to please. You have to 
deal with the recognized officiary of the church, 
their wives, sons, and daughters; the building 
committee and their families; the superin- 
tendent of the Sunday school, the president 
of the Women’s Auxiliary, and many others 
too numerous to mention. You can only please 
a small proportion, and you are kept tearing 
down and building over. But it is entirely 
different in the Roman Catholic Church. You 
have only one man to deal with, one will to 
consult, and one taste to please—the priest’s.” 

The preacher went away mulling over this 
remarkable statement. In his choir there was 
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a fine young Irishman, belonging to a nearby 
Roman Catholic church, and he determined to 
ask him about the matter. Just a little while 
before a great conflagration had swept over 
the city. Several miles of buildings, including 
dwellings, factories, stores, and churches, had 
been burned to the ground. Millions of dol- 
lars worth of property were reduced to ashes 
in one dreadful night. The Protestant church 
about to be rebuilt was strangely spared, but a 
large Roman Catholic church and a parochial 
school on the same street were burned to the 
ground. The congregation had just completed 
the work of reconstruction at a total cost of 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

The preacher told his young Roman Cath- 
olic friend just what the president of the con- 
struction company had said, and his opinion 
was asked. He replied: “You have been told 
the exact truth. We have just spent a very 
large sum of money rebuilding our church, 
parochial house, and school, and the whole 
project has been in the hands of the priest. 
He developed the plans, gave out the contracts, 
and supervised the work. No committee of 
laymen assisted him, and no member of the 
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church considered that he had the right of 
either suggestion or criticism.” 

“But,” said the preacher, “did he not give 
a report to the congregation, and were not his . 
accounts audited by a committee of laymen 
representing the congregation.” 

“No, he gave a report to the bishop of the 
diocese, by whom his accounts were audited.” 

The harried Protestant minister may occa- 
sionally sigh for these high prerogatives, but 
Protestantism rejects in toto the assumption 
of such powers by the clergy. It is recognized 
that a priest-governed church has tremen- 
dous striking force, but history abundantly 
proves that it ultimately strikes the one blow 
too many, and its fine edifice topples in ruins. 

The New Testament not only lifts laymen 
into a higher moral and spiritual atmosphere 
—perpetually associating them in a vital way 
with the maintenance and progress of reli- 
gion in the world, and making them corespon- 
sible with the clergy for the wellbeing of the 
church—but it is en rapport with the ages-long 
growth of society toward a world democracy. 
The New Testament priesthood takes the 
powers of the keys out of the hands of one, the 
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pope, and out of the hands of the few, the 
priests, and puts them into the hands of the 
universal brotherhood. “Ye are kings and 
priests unto God” is the triumphant hallelu- 
jah of the apostle. 

But the higher the privilege the greater the 
danger. Unless the New Testament produces 
laymen of spiritual vision and experience, its 
doctrine of the priesthood of the laity is the 
more perilous. If the minister has no priestly 
function not possessed by the average layman ; 
and if the minister, by virtue of his office, has 
no superiority in the government of the 
church, then the church is in the hands of the 
laity. 

The Catholic layman need know little, nor 
care much about the church, her doctrine or 
polity. He is suffered to give no advice, nor is 
the slightest interest of the church ever sub- 
jected to his decision. 

But in Protestantism all is changed. The 
layman is not only consulted at every turn, 
but all policies and projects, however vital in 
themselves, and far-reaching in their out- 
growth, are subjected to the ordeal of his crit- 
ical judgment. The layman sits in all the 
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councils of the church, superior and inferior. 
He has a voice, and often the deciding voice, 
in determining the lesser and weightier mat- 
ters of polity, doctrine, and discipline. There 
is no part of the church over which he cannot 
exercise control, and no function of the church 
which he cannot curtail, reverse, or emphasize. 
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THE ACID TEST 


PROTESTANTISM accepts the New Testament 
doctrine of the priesthood of the laity without 
question, and upon this secure foundation 
builds its great edifice. Therefore the acid test 
of New Testament religion, and also of Pro- 
testantism, is the character of its laity. 

It is at once apparent that Protestantism 
could not long survive if it did not develop an 
intellectual, moral, spiritual, and aggressive 
laity. Since Protestant laymen are vitally 
associated in the government of the church, 
sitting as legislators in all its high assemblies, 
with the power of rendering far-reaching deci- 
sions at critical moments, aye, determining by 
their vote again and again the faith and prac- 
tice of the church, it is very apparent that, 
failing in the production of an efficient type of 
laity, its future would be precarious. 

And the power to produce a trained, true, 
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- qualified laity must be continuous. It will not 
do to say, “There were giants” among the laity 
“in those days.” There must always be 
“giants” to-day! Down through the centuries 
this endless procession of high-grade laymen, 
men who know Jesus Christ, are true in life to 
him and his church, who are acquainted with 
the great doctrines and glorious history of the 
church, must ever march. 

A low type of laity, going no farther than 
the shameful “half-way” covenant of colonial 
days, will be fatal to the church. In prelatical 
churches the priest is expected to be the expo- 
nent of its doctrines and the embodiment of its 
virtues. In Protestantism the preacher may 
be the professional advocate, but the layman 
must be the special exhibit, illustrating in his 
daily life the transforming power of the gospel. 

The responsibility at this point is shared 
equally by laity and ministry. The history of 
Protestantism proves the regenerative power 
of the gospel when preached with simplicity 
and fervor by men whose lips have been 
touched with a living coal from the divine 
altar. 

When laymen have fallen away in signifi- 
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cant numbers from the moral standards or 
spiritual ideals of the gospel, a false inter- 
‘preter of the truth has generally led the re- 
treat. A true minister of Jesus Christ in the 
pulpit usually means true followers of Jesus 
Christ in the pews. All who sit under the min- 
istry of such a man may not walk in the right 
way, but always some will. But if the guide- 
post points in the wrong direction, how will 
any reach the right destination? 

However, it must not be forgotten that the 
Protestant minister is without authority be- 
yond the moral appeal of his message. He can- 
not enforce his homilies by invoking the arm 
of civil power, nor coerce the individual will 
by ecclesiastical anathemas. Persuasion is his 
only weapon, while the human understanding 
is the jury, and conscience the judge to whom 
his brief must be presented. If the lay ear 
is dull of hearing, or the lay conscience unre- 
sponsive, or the lay mind occupied with other 
and meaner tasks, the minister is helpless. 

The civil magistrate does not ask for a hear- 
ing, but demands it; he does not suggest the 
possibility of distant penalties—the jail with 
its disgrace, the penitentiary with its isolation, 
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or the scaffold with its trapdoor yawns at the 
feet of the offender. The civil layman fre- 
quently does what he does not wish to do, and 
is what he does not desire to be, because of 
the whip of scorpions held in the hand of the 
frowning magistrate. 

But the minister of the gospel, the official 
representative of Him who was before the law, 
is above the law, and to whose supreme will 
every creature should render immediate, im- 
plicit, and universal obedience, has no magis- 
terial powers to enforce the truths to which 
he gives utterance. 

In other words, it is optional with the lay- 
man whether, or to what extent, he will re- 
spond to the high hopes the gospel holds out 
to him and the splendid faith it reposes in 
him. 

It is very clear that Roman Catholicism dis- 
trusts its laity, and considers the church safe 
only when in the hands of trained ecclesiastics. 
It must be admitted that this policy, on the 
surface, seems the safer. Putting the church 
in the hands of professionals, trained from 
earliest youth for this very responsibility, 
looks like the acme of human wisdom. That it 
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has superior advantages must be apparent to 
the most superficial understanding. It gives 
Roman Catholicism a definite aim, a unity of 
purpose, the opportunity for long-distance de- 
cisions, freedom from interference by an ignhor- 
ant constituency—advantages which it were 
futile to deny. But every advantage has its 
accompanying disadvantage. In this instance 
it is believed that the disadvantages, ulti- 
mately, must prove greater than the advan- 
tages, and for the following reasons: 

1. It gives the Roman Catholic Church an 
undeveloped laity. Loyalty based upon igno- 
rance is always perilous, and in the long run 
comes to grief. Heart interest in an enterprise 
about which we are never consulted is difficult, 
and we can rarely grow enthusiastic over tasks 
handed to us ready-made, in the formation of 
which we have had no hand, and about the 
reception of which we have had no choice. 
Yet this is the fate of every Roman Catholic 
layman. 

Responsibility sobers and develops men. 
Protestantism develops lay leaders because it 
thrusts responsibilities into their hands. 
Association in great enterprises is necessary 
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for the development of great ideas and high 
devotion. The lamentable mental and spirit- 
ual condition of the Roman Catholic laity in 
strictly Roman Catholic countries is a sugges- 
tive commentary upon the moral and spiritual 
paralysis which inevitably accompanies the 
policy of excluding the laity from the councils 
of the church. Roman Catholicism can be seen 
at its best in Protestant countries like Eng- 
land, America, and Germany, where its 
natural tendencies and customs are modified, 
and, in large measure, controlled by a dominat- 
ing Protestantism. What the Roman Catholic 
Church really is, and what she would do, if she 
were dominant throughout the world, may be 
judged by the moral and spiritual condition of 
the Catholic laity in such countries as Spain, 
Italy, Portugal, Mexico, and the South Amer- 
ican Republics. 

2. Christianity is not, bee any means, an ex- 
clusively clerical enterprise. Its program—in- 
cluding all ages, generations, and peoples of 
the earth—is too vast to be put into the hands. 
of a few men, however thoroughly trained. An 
outlook so far, a task so vast, must enlist the 
sympathetic cooperation and enthusiastic sup- 
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port of multitudes of eager minds, believing 
hearts, and willing hands. 

There is not the slightest intimation any- 
where in the New Testament that the ruling 
function was to be absorbed by the clergy. The 
apostles were little concerned with that 
matter, and the Holy Spirit evidently did not 
deem it necessary to lay down inspired rules 
for the future government of the church. That 
important subject was left in the hands of 
future developments. 

Not only is there no authority for the ab- 
sorption of ecclesiastical power by the clergy, 
but the bitter experience of the Roman Cath- 
olic Church illustrates its danger. Only too 
often has clerical domination led to corrup- 
tion, division, and well-nigh to the destruction 
of the whole system. The absorption of legis- 
lative functions by one class is always perilous, 
and especially when it is without checks, bal- 
ances, or correctives. A higher and safer class 
of legislative acts will come from the combined 
laity and clergy than from one class alone. 
The wisdom of both will be better than the 
judgment of either. 

3. The day of awakening always comes. It 
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came in Germany, France, and England; it is 
coming in South America; it is inevitable in 
Italy, and it will come in Poland, Austria, 
Portugal, and even in America. In fact, cler- . 
ical dominance, in the overemphasis of its pre- 
rogatives, always undermines the foundation 
upon which it builds. Why have many coun- 
tries found it necessary to thrust out certain 
Roman Catholic orders, forbidding their as- 
semblage, and confiscating their properties? 
Because of clerical abuses, gradually extend- 
ing and perpetually enlarging, until a once 
sympathetic populace became bitterly hostile. 

And the day will come when the Catholic 
layman will rise against the government in 
which he has no voice. His subservience has 
been astonishing, but all the more terrible will 
be the awakening. 

Protestantism is the people’s church. Its 
lay constituency has a voice in its highest 
councils. Its ministers are servants of the peo- 
ple, not their masters; colegislators with the 
laity in the councils of the church, and never 
its rulers. 

Better the divisions of Protestantism than 
the revolutions of Roman Catholicism. Better 
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the multiplicity of denominations, each bent 
upon a closer approximation to apostolic 
Christianity, than the alienation of whole 
communities and nations from Christianity 
because of the assumptions and corruptions of 
an arrogant priesthood. 
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CHAPTER IV 
THE LAYMAN IN METHODISM 


IN a very peculiar sense Methodism might 
be called the layman’s church. While the 
Methodist layman, as such, has not always 
had a place in the highest councils of his 
church, nevertheless, his activities, from the 
origin of the denomination, have been utilized 
in a remarkable way, and to him belongs a 
large share of credit for the results achieved. 

John Wesley began his great career as an 
ordained clergyman in the Church of England, 
but his warm religious experience and apos- 
tolic fervor unfitted him for the formal reli- 
gious atmosphere of his day. His burning zeal 
for souls led to the gradual adoption of an itin- 
erant ministry, first for himself, and then for 
certain ministers and laymen who had become 
attached to his person and cause. How the 
matter would end he neither knew nor in- 
quired. He entered the doors that Providence 
opened, not knowing where they would lead. 
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The one thing that he did which, while it 
made Methodism in its widest reaches possible, 
brought down the fiercest denunciations upon 
the head of its author, was the employment of 
laymen to tell the story of the cross, and who 
gradually assumed the rights and titles of reg- 
ular ministers of the gospel. Wesley restored 
the teaching and preaching office of the laity, 
undisputed in the days of the apostles, but 
rapidly lost during the historic development of 
Christianity. 

Not only was the laity in the Church of 
England in Wesley’s day entirely unconsulted ; 
it was totally unused. The government of the 
church was in the hands of the clergy and cer- 
tain civil functionaries, while it was supported 
by public taxation. Every possible avenue of 
lay activity was effectively closed. There was 
nothing that a layman could do—except sit in 
his pew and acquiesce in what was said to him. 
Is it any wonder that spiritual stupor and 
moral torpor was the menacing characteristic 
of that age? How could spiritual Christianity 
survive when the entire management of the 
church was in the hands of the clergy, and its 
entire support in the hands of the state? It 
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could not, and did not. The clergy was sunken 
in worldliness, the populace lewd, licentious, 
sodden with drink. 

This was the threatening condition when 
Wesley began his itinerant labors. And no 
hostile critic, however severe his animadver- 
sions upon any of the acts or decisions of his 
later life, can question the purity of young 
Wesley’s motives when, despairing of quicken- 
ing the spiritual activities of his church, and 
lifting the moral life of the nation to a higher 
level through the routine methods then em- 
ployed, he began to preach in the church 
cemeteries, on the village commons, in the open 
fields, and in private homes, or wherever a con- 
gregation of the lost and long-neglected com- 
mon folk could be gathered together. 

Wesley had no other thought than to turn 
the footsteps of the people back to the sanc- 
tuary. The Spirit of God was thrusting him 
out to declare the message that was consuming 
his very bones. To keep silent was impossible, 
and there is not a scintilla of evidence to con- 
vict him of other than the highest motives. To 
foment a schism was farthest. from his 
thoughts; to found a new church was never in 
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his plan, and to formally separate himself 
from the communion in which he had been 
born he persistently refused even to his dying 
day. Whatever he was, a scheming ecclesiastic 
greedy for power, and grasping it wherever 
found and however got, he was not. Power 
came, which he did not hesitate to accept and 
wisely use, but it was the natural unfolding of 
providential events. 

Wesley’s unconventional methods quickly 
produced unusual results. While many 
scoffed and some stoned, others heard the glad 
tidings with delight, and presently there were 
little bands of strange folk in England and Ire- 
land who were talking about their sins in the 
past tense, their new life of faith in Jesus 
Christ, and the daily witness of the Spirit to 
their adoption into the divine family. 

All the time Wesley was busy trying to re- 
late the new movement to the old ecclesiasti- 
cism, a vain, though sincere effort. His con- 
verts were sent to the established church for 
the sacraments, and made to depend, so far as 
he could have his way, upon the regular clergy 
for such services as usually belonged to them. 

But the inevitable happened. The estab- 
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lishment had no sympathy with Wesley, his 
works, or his converts. In some instances they 
were even refused .the sacraments, violently 
thrust from the altars of the church, their de- 
fection denounced, and their experience de- 
rided. 

Some one has said that God could not be 
everywhere, so he invented mothers. How- 
ever theologically inept, it is yet a beautiful 
tribute to motherhood. Wesley and his occa- 
sional ministerial helpers could not be every- 
where, and the layman was utilized—to his 
lasting benefit, and the far-flung good of the 
world. 

Converts were encouraged to talk about 
their experience. They were witnesses for the 
Master, proclaimers of the saving power of the 
gospel, preachers (if you please) of the un- 
searchable riches of grace in Jesus Christ. 
Without this utilization of the laity the signal 
successes of Methodism would have been im- 
possible. And it must not be forgotten by the 
Methodism of America, now numbering its 
members by the millions and its property by 
the hundreds of millions, that this fire was 
kindled in the New World by lay preachers. 
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Philip Embury, the Palatine schoolmaster ; 
Captain Webb, of the British army, unbuck- 
ling his sword as he rose to give out the text; 
Robert Strawbridge, the Maryland Meteor, 
raising up preachers wherever he went—all 
were laymen! Francis Asbury and the heroic 
band of men gathered about him—English and 
American—were nothing more than local 
preachers until the Christmas Conference of 
1784! 

Shall Methodism forget the rock from which 
she was hewn? Her unusual use of the laity, 
first in the narration of their personal expe- 
rience, and then in the larger fields of exhor- 
tation and preaching, has been the chief factor 
in her development. 

Do not these facts, patent to all the world, 
teach one simple, never-to-be-forgotten lesson 
—that the laity should not be used less but 
more; never given a smaller place in her activ- 
ities, but larger; never trusted with fewer re- 
sponsibilities, but ever with weightier ones? 

Methodism will be faithless to her past and 
blind to the lessons of history if she does not 
conserve, emphasize, and enlarge in every 
legitimate way the activities of her laymen. 
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The source of her growth in past generations 
must be her high tower of strength in those to 
come. 

The strength of Methodism has not been in 
exclusive ordinances, for she confesses to hav- 
ing none save such as are the common property 
of the church universal; nor yet in rites and 
ceremonies that differentiate her from other 
denominations and by which her constituency 
is attained, retained and developed, but in the 
marvelous use she has made of her laity. It 
will be a sad day for Methodism when her 
courts will no longer resound with the voices 
of laymen lifted in prayer, praise, and testi- 
mony. 
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METHODISM’S DEPENDENCE UPON 
THE LAYMAN 


THE weal of Methodism, in a peculiar sense, 
waits upon the activity and spirituality of the 
laity. All the functioning processes of the 
church—the systematic preaching of the gospel 
alone excepted—are either in the hands of the 
laity, or entirely dependent upon their sym- 
pathy and cooperation. Faithful preachers 
are needed, but spiritual laymen are indis- 
pensable. 

The success of Methodism was the religious 
marvel of the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies. Will the twentieth century witness 
still greater achievements, or will it mark the 
end of the propulsive period, and the begin- 
ning of the struggle to maintain the status quo, 
to be followed by the inevitable decline? 

About the year 1855 the Rev. Henry W. Bel- 
lows, D.D., a noted Unitarian preacher and 
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author, had this to say about Methodism and 
her future: 

“The future of Methodism seems to us far 
less brilliant and grand than many predict it 
will be. The circumstances in which it orig- 
inated, and to which it is indebted for its 
wonderful success, have entirely changed. 
There is more religious interest and zeal in all 
the denominations now than there was a cen- 
tury ago; all churches are now laboring to 
ameliorate the condition and improve the char- 
acter of the poor and degraded, as none 
thought of doing when the century commenced. 
Methodism will not find the material to work 
upon in the future that has been plentiful in 
the past. And Methodism itself has changed. 
As we study the character and workings of 
Methodism we are more and more convinced 
that the wave of inspiration in which it had its 
origin has well-nigh spent its force, and will 
soon die down altogether. We no longer wit- 
ness the same zeal, the holy fervor, the renun- 
ciation of the world, the self-sacrifice, nor the 
heroic exertion for religion’s sake in the Meth- 
odist Church as characterized it thirty, or even 
twenty years ago. Its preaching has lost much 
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of its unction, directness, and savor of life— 
the dialect of the Holy Ghost—and has become 
doctrinal, defensive, and half apologetic. It 
is trying to hold the ground by conforming to 
custom, courting popularity, courting the 
worldly arts of success, rather than pushing on 
to make new converts for the Kingdon, setting 
up a new standard of holiness, exposing the 
sophistries of the schools by the logic of events, 
and making history for other men to write and 
read. The institution has supplanted the in- 
spiration; and the former stands still to tell 
how high the floodtide rose, and what wonders 
it performed.” 1 

Concerning this criticism and prophecy 
Bishop Foster says: : 

“This is a very suggestive critique, the more 
so because it is that of a generous critic. No 
one dare say that it is so violently improbable 
as to deserve no attention. It must be ad- 
mitted that history is alive with illustrations of 
great social, civil, and religious movements, 
which in their time bodied immense energy, yet 
which, having answered their temporary end 





*Centenary Thoughts, Bishop R. S. Foster. Phillips & 
Hunt, 1884, page 44. 
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-of reform, or progress, became inoperative, and 

vanished as a wave gone by. All great forces 
are not permanent, either in action or result. 
The storm lashes the sea until it heaves to its 
uttermost depths, but when it has exhausted 
its fury the tempest subsides, and not a ripple 
remains.” 

A generation has passed since Bishop Foster 
penned this suggestive comment. Methodism 
still forges ahead. Is it but the momentum of 
the initial impulse, which must be ultimately 
lost? Who can answer? 

Methodism, on the human side, has had two 
sources of power: a devoted ministry and a 
consecrated laity. The ministry, under God, 
created the laity, and was of necessity first in 
point of time. It was a peculiar ministry, dif- 
fering radically from any that had ever ap- 
peared in Protestantism. It was character- 
ized by evangelistic fervor and spiritual in- 
tensity. It preached the New Testament doc- 
trines of depravity, sin, repentance, forgive- 
ness through the blood of the atonement, re- 
generation of the moral impulses, a personal 
knowledge of these interior experiences, and 
conformity of the life thereto. 
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It was a restless, incessant, toiling ministry. 
The early itinerants were wanderers in a 
strange, and frequently hostile, land. They 
went forth without purse, scrip, or conven- 
tional raiment. They did the most work for 
the smallest pay, with the most meager and 
fragmentary conveniences of any band of spir- 
itual tillers since the days of the apostles. The 
results were out of all proportion to the men 
and means employed. They did so much be- 
cause they were God’s men—the divine answer 
to the need of a perilous age. 

This heroic ministry has passed. The coun- 
try is settled, communities have been estab- 
lished, churches have been built, and congrega- 
tions gathered. But when measured by what 
remains to be done, it can be seen that only a 
beginning has been made. 

The new day, however auspicious, always 
brings new problems. It is still a question as 
to whether the spiritual militancy of the itin- 
erancy can survive in the prosaic atmosphere 
of longer pastorates. Only time can answer. 
The peculiar enginery of Methodism—the 
itinerancy, episcopacy, and district superin- 
tendency—giving farseeing, intimate, and im- 
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mediate direction throughout the world field, 
is well calculated to long delay, if not entirely 
forestall, the loss of spiritual power in her 
preachers, or the subsidence of spiritual em- 
phasis in her membership. 

The means by which an end is attained is 
the means by which it must be sustained. The 
grown man cannot discard the use of the food 
by which the stature of manhood was achieved. 
He must eat to maintain, as he once ate to at- 
tain. If the unhappy time should come when 
the distinctive doctrines of Methodism were no 
longer preached in her pulpits, and the Meth- 
odist preacher should be a dilettante server of 
attenuated and desiccated gospel morsels, the 
glory and power of the church would soon be 
dissipated. 

Just as a man cannot live upon the memory 
of former feasts, so a great denomination can- 
not exist upon the memory of a spiritual an- 
cestry. A primitive ministry is no longer pos- 
sible—those days have gone never to come 
back, and who could wish their return?—but 
the ministry of to-day must not be unscrip- 
tural, unspiritual, unevangelistic, and apolo- 
getic. 
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The second source of Methodism’s power has 
been a consecrated laity, and it is to this phase 
of the subject that we must give earnest heed. 

The mother of the Gracchi, when asked 
about her jewels, pointed proudly to the comely 
youths playing about the room, saying: “These 
are my jewels!” So Methodism, when con- 
fronted by those who question her sincerity, 
doubt her authority, or deride her methods, 
has been able to point, humbly but with holy 
joy, to her laity, saying, “Here is the living 
testimonial to my authority and power.” 

It could not be asserted that every Meth- 
odist layman has been a perfect example of 
all that any Christian should be. That would 
be asking what has never been, even in apos- 
tolic times, and can never be, at least until hu- 
man nature has been essentially reconstructed ! 

But that the Methodist layman, in the main, 
has adorned his high profession the world will 
bear witness. He may have exhibited the com- 
mon foibles to which humanity, in its highest 
reaches, is unfortunately subjected, but he has 
learned how to “do justly, love mercy, and 
walk humbly with his God.” His lips have 
been fragrant with prayer and praise, while 
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his purse has financed the world-wide enter- 
prises of his church. 

However, the world of to-day and to-mor- 
row cannot live either in or upon the past. . 
Neither can the gospel be preached to-day by 
the heroic generations of itinerants whose 
bodies have long since turned to dust, nor ex- 
emplified in the lives of those laymen who 
gladly heard and eagerly accepted the mes- 
sage of divine hope from their lips. 

Does Methodism have a future in con- 
sonance with its providential origin and tri- 
umphant history? The answer to this ques- 
tion is largely in the hands of the laity. There 
have been many hostile, and even friendly, 
critics who have prophesied her early decline. 
They have evidently counted upon the sub- 
sidence of her spiritual fervor, and the declen- 
sion of her exacting standards, without tak- 
ing fully into consideration the self-correctives 
with which her system abounds. Isaac Taylor 
gave Methodism from eighty to a hundred 
years. A period nearly twice passed! 

While the ministry and the laity have each 
a responsibility for the integrity of Methodism 
—and that is neither exchangeable nor avoid- 
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able—it is believed that the responsibility of 
the laity is of paramount importance. Min- 
isters are few, laymen are many. The ministry 
is dependent, the laity independent. The min- 
istry must persuade, the laity can dictate. 
The ministry may argue, the laity decide. 
The laity has a large share in the government 
of the church, and larger things in prospect, 
while the power of the ministry in government 
has been constantly, and voluntarily, curtailed. 

The deterioration of the laity would imme- 
diately and disastrously affect the church. 
The powers conferred upon the laity are based 
upon the assumption that they will be ad- 
mitted to the church only after having given 
“satisfactory evidence” of real conversion and 
true devotion to the cause for which the church 
was called into being. One generation of un- 
spiritual laymen and the rich heritage of Meth- 
odism would be lost. 

1. The Methodist layman should begin right. 
Conversion and consecration form the divinely 
appointed door for entrance into the Christian 
life. Methodism must have converts, not ad- 
herents. Her whole polity is built upon the 
assumption of a regenerated membership, and 
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every Methodist layman should be able to say, 
“Whereas, once I was blind, now I see.” An 
unconverted layman is a Methodist menace. 

Methodism is not a catechetical church. 
While she has a catechism, and aims to in- 
struct her youth, yet her effort, well enough 
meant, to open a catechetical side door, has 
been well-nigh abortive. An occasional en- 
trant may use that door, but the main stream 
of her recruits must come in by the front, if 
narrow, door of personal conversion. 

Neither is Methodism a liturgical church. 
She makes a poor competitor when her appeal 
is reduced to forms for which she has little 
native relish. Adsthetic ritualism, appealing 
to the eye and ear, but leaving the heart un- 
touched, ill becomes her rather robust person 
and unconventional ways. 

Nor does Methodism have a particular de- 
nominational shibboleth to which men and 
women become attached, such as apostolic suc- 
cession, predestinarianism, immersion, the 
primacy of the bishop of Rome, the premillen- 
nial advent, or faith healing. She considers 
these side issues and adventitious additions to | 
the gospel; mayhap, immediate sources of in- 
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fluence, but in the long course of the centuries 
destined to be sources of embarrassment in- 
stead of power. Methodism has studied the 
old cults, and critically examined the new ones 
as they have appeared, but clearly conceives 
her mission to be the plain, emphatic preach- 
ing of the moral and spiritual content found 
in the Holy Scriptures. Thus far she has kept 
to the main issue, though many jeweled hands 
have beckoned her into embowered bypaths. 

The layman who does not understand the 
spiritual content of Methodism can give little 
to the wellbeing of his church. Methodism is 
not here to build churches, complete a world 
organization, nor found a religious empire, but 
to bring the world to a saving faith in Jesus 
Christ. 

A Methodist can be trained, but a Method- 
ist cannot be made by training—any more 
than a human being. The way into the phys- 
ical and spiritual kingdoms is by birth—not 
training. To live, one must first be born. 
Evidently, this is what Jesus meant when he 
said, “Ye must be born again.” 

Methodism must ever be an enigma, a source 
of disappointment and even exasperation to 
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the man who has not entered into the holiest 
of all relationships—conscious sonship with 
God through faith in Jesus Christ. 

These considerations intimate the problem 
of Methodism in recruiting her membership 
and extending her activities. Evangelistic 
propaganda must ever be her right arm of 
power. Her auxiliary enlisting agencies are 
few and feeble. The spiritual fervor of the 
multitudes that once crowded her altars is a 
beautiful memory, but unavailable in present 
emergencies. It can be plainly seen that un- 
less their experience survives, Methodism will 
become an extinct voleano—the melancholy re- 
mains of fires that once lighted the heavens. 

But here is a difficulty: property may be in- 
herited but not an experience! Your property, 
whether personal or real, may be bequeathed 
to your children, but not your faith in Jesus 
Christ, devotion to his cause, or experience of 
salvation in your soul. You esteem your reli- 
gious experience your most priceless posses- 
sion, but it will die with you! No testament- 
ary document, couched in the most exact legal 
phraseology, can ever make that a part of the 


lives of your heirs. 
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The fathers have left us the churches they 
builded and the institutions they founded. 
These are before our eyes, to be seen and known 
of all men; but their warm religious expe- 
rience that used to break out in song and testi- 
mony, where is that? Dead—unless it lives 
in you and me! And it can live in us only 
as we come into its possession as they did, by 
repentance toward God and faith in our Lord 
Jesus Christ. 

2. The second characteristic of the Method- 
ist layman should be one of expression—the 
public confession of his faith in Jesus Christ, 
and the narration of his experience upon all 
suitable occasions—both private and public. 
Why? 

(1) Jesus Christ demands it. ‘Whosoever 
therefore shall confess me before men, him will 
I confess also before my Father which is in 
heaven. But whosoever shall deny me before 
men him will I also deny before my Father 
which is in heaven.” Jesus made the recip- 
ients of his bounty the heralds of his power. 
It is impossible to think that his will, in this 
particular, has changed. 

(2) While profession of faith is not proof 
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of conversion—only the after life can show 
that—yet it is presumptive evidence that the 
great change has taken place. Conversion 
is an interior experience, unseen by the clear- 
est eye, and known only to the individual ex- 
periencing it. If there has been a previous 
life of moral violence it may be suspected, 
but can never be definitely known unless vol- 
untarily confessed by the individual passing 
through the crisis. Why should one hesitate 
to speak of such a momentous event, tran- 
scending in importance, when all the issues 
involved are considered, the first birth? The 
greatest moment in the life-story of any pil- 
grim in the long journey between the cradle 
and the grave, is when the light of forgiveness 
bursts upon his soul, and he can sing: 


My God is reconciled, 
His pardoning voice I hear; 
He owns me for his child, 
I can no longer fear: 
With confidence I now draw nigh, 
And “Father, Abba, Father,” cry! 


(3) Gratitude should prompt it. The con- 
vert should be willing to share his joyous ex- 
perience with others. In the earliest moments 
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of his new life, when it seems as though his 
heart would burst with gladness, he should 
begin to tell “to sinners round what a dear 
Saviour he has found.” Many a man feels at 
such a time that if he were to keep still, the 
very stones would cry out. And is not the 
Saviour, whose sacrificial death made this ex- 
perience a possibility, worthy to receive the 
praises of his lips? Gratitude is one of the 
comeliest traits of the human heart, and the 
one most frequently unexercised. 

(4) Personal safety demands it. The con- 
vert still lives in a world antagonistic to right- 
eousness. The enemies of his new experience 
are on every side, frequently among his per- 
sonal friends, or even in his own household. 
Indifference, scorn, and open opposition will 
often beset his pathway. In the exuberance 
of his new faith all foes may seem conquered. 
But there will be days of doubt and darkness, 
hours of perplexity and peril, moments of test- 
ing and temptation beyond his present concep- 
tion. No Christian is ever “carried to heaven 
on flowery beds of ease,” and he is to be no 
exception. 

Mental impressions and experiences, moral 
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purposes and resolutions, including the great 
experience of conversion, are evanescent, un- 
less intentionally remembered, frequently 
spoken of, and constantly emphasized. Mar 
is so constituted that impressions, however 
deep, true, and revolutionary, fade away un- 
less active steps are taken to make them a. 
permanent part of the life. The convert must 
remember this elemental but important truth. 

In fact, as long as a man lives, and how- 
ever long he has lived a Christian life, he con- 
tinues to be a probationary being, and is in 
constant peril of turning in the wrong direc- 
tion. Apostasy is always possible up to the 
very moment when the redeemed spirit steps 
into the lowering chariot. This being true, the 
Christian should take every means to make 
his profession and experience not only a per- 
manent factor in his life, but the most power- 
ful influence in controlling all his actions. 

The frequent and public avowal of one’s 
faith will do two things—perpetuate the orig- 
inal experience and give the life an ideal that 
will be both an inspiration and a preventive. 
And who does not need both? 

(5) The world, lost in “trespasses and in 
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sins,” needs it. Self-extrication is not pos- 
sible on the part of sinners. They may 
struggle against the invisible powers of dark- 
ness that drag them in the direction they do 
not wish to go, but it will be of little avail. © 
How will they know of One “mighty to save 
and strong to deliver” if they are not told? 

Personal testimony is the greatest power on 
earth. The world’s beliefs are not self-evolved. 
They are inherited and acquired. Those not 
inherited are acquired from the lips and lives 
of those with whom we associate, or the great 
minds to whose opinions we submit our intel- 
lects. An original belief is a rare product, be- 
cause its evolution requires an insight, a fore- 
sight, a strength of mind and character beyond 
the capacity of the mass of men. Hence most 
of us are followers, not founders of ideas or 
institutions. It is always possible, therefore, 
for the layman to make others partakers of his 
faith. 

And it is the unconventional, the unprofes- 
sional testimony that counts the most. It is 
expected that ministers will speak well of reli- 
gion. And many of the things they say, how- 
ever truthful and necessary, have little weight 
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for that very reason. It is professional, and 
whatever it gains in grammatical accuracy, 
rhetorical finish, and doctrinal soundness is 
largely lost because it is the testimony of paid - 
advocates. Often when the pulpit has failed, 
a quiet word of explanation and urging from 
some lay friend or neighbor has brought the 
man to Jesus. 

Methodism must jealously guard and wisely 
develop the gift of lay testimony. The world’s 
‘dominating faith must be one about which men 
cannot help thinking and talking. A silent — 
faith, shut up to professional advocacy, even 
though its nominal adherents may be num- 
bered by the million, is a dying faith, and 
doomed to extinction. 

The church is confronted by a serious prob- 
lem: Can the gift of testimony be preserved? 
But the difficulty is deeper: Can the experi- 
ence, of which the testimony is but the expres- 
sion, be preserved? It was not a question with 
many early Methodists as to whether they 
could talk, or wanted to talk—they could not 
keep still! Their revolutionary experience 
made silence impossible, though it was not al- 
ways possible to speak coherently, grammat- 
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ically, or with the nicest propriety. Silence 
was more difficult than speech. Can that im- 
pulse be perpetuated? 

There is also another difficulty: it is well 
known that education and refinement make 
people increasingly loath to speak of their 
inner and deeper experiences. This tendency 
must be watched and resisted. The fervor and 
glow of Christian experience must not be sacri- 
ficed to a false, unscriptural modesty. We 
must accustom ourselves to speak as naturally 
and freely of our religious experience as we do 
of our health or the state of the weather. In 
the natural world heat means life and cold 
death, and it is just as true in the spiritual 
world that expression means life and repres- 
sion death. 

3. The life of the Methodist layman must 
correspond to his profession. Religion may 
begin in an emotion, but it must end in a life. 
A voluble profession is a menace when it 
simply represents a phantom loyalty. Chris- 
tianity must have strong men and women who 
will speak boldly and frequently of their faith, 
but mere words can accomplish nothing in 
such a cause. 
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The life that a Methodist layman should live 
cannot be “assumed” or “put on.” It must be 
the outward expression of an inward fact. 
Otherwise, too much is expected. Unless it . 
springs naturally out of a fundamentally re- 
constructed nature it will be unsatisfactory. 
The man who is a Methodist through circum- 
stances and not conviction, or who has only a 
‘“hear-say” belief in the transforming power 
of the gospel, will find it difficult to meet the 
moral and spiritual requirements of the body 
to which he belongs. The whole structure of 
Methodism is built upon the assumption of a 
converted membership. In the hands of such 
men and women it has grown to be one of the 
most powerful agencies found in the modern 
world for the moral reconstruction of the race. 
Even if Methodism should no longer be worthy 
of Dr. Chalmers’s fine characterization as 
“Christianity in earnest,” its tremendously 
efficient machinery would project it forward 
several generations, but it must ultimately 
stand still for lack of motive power. 

Indeed, unless Methodism can produce an 
endless generation of men and women whose 
lives adorn the gospel, it can have little ex- 
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pectation of continued usefulness. It was a 
new emphasis, and not another denomination, 
that the world needed. There were preachers 
enough and denominations aplenty. But the 
spiritual dynamic of the gospel had been lost 
in the doctrinal controversies of the ages, or 
had become so interlarded or overlaid with 
man-made rites, ceremonies, and doctrines as 
to be virtually forgotten. 

Methodism rediscovered the spiritual pos- 
sibilities of the gospel. Her history proves the 
power resident in the doctrines of repentance, 
justification, regeneration, and sanctification 
when unhesitatingly preached and sincerely 
believed. 

It should be the constant aim of every Meth- 
odist layman, by his life, to vindicate the past 
of his church, justify her present, and assure 
her future. Methodism does not lay onerous 
requirements upon the shoulders of the laity. 
Nothing is requested, and certainly nothing is 
demanded, save that which naturally belongs 
to the “life of faith”hid with Christ in God.” 
The yoke of the church “is easy” and her “bur- 
den light” for such as walk in the light, or are 
earnestly striving so to do. 
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Methodism asks the normal life, that life 
which all would willingly have lived if sin had 
never entered the world, and the kind of life 
which all who have become the subjects of re- 
generating grace not only desire but find it 
possible, and even easy, to live. 
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CHAPTER VI 


THE LAYMAN IN METHODIST 
CONNECTIONALISM 


In the old controversial days non-Method- 
ists poured out their vials of wrath—verbal, 
fortunately—on the alleged autocratic min- 
isterial government of Methodism. Some over- 
heated brethren even went so far as to de- 
nounce American Methodism as inimical to the 
interests of the republic, asserting that Meth- 
odism was introducing a form of government 
which would ultimately threaten the civil lib- 
erties of Americans! 

Perhaps a few words from one of them—his 
denomination need not be mentioned—would 
prove interesting: 

“It [polity of Methodism] is a perfect 
anomaly in our Protestant and republican 
country, and is, in our conscientious and de- 
liberate judgment, dangerous in its tendency 
ito civil and religious liberty. . . . The time 
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has come when that ecclesiastical system must 
be more thoroughly investigated and exposed. 
Their growing numbers and wealth have served 
already, in part, to develop the actual tendency 
of their aristocratical government, and some 
of them have begun to manifest such a degree 
of arrogance as must insure a more general 
and close examination of the sources of their 
proud and domineering power. And although, 
in consequence of the piety and patriotism of 
their clergy and laity, the evil tendency of their 
ecclesiastical system has been, as yet, but par- 
tially developed, there is much reason to fear 
that its deteriorating, corrupting, and de- 
structive influence will increasingly operate, 
to the imminent hazard, eventually, not only 
of spiritual piety, but also of civil or political 
freedom. It is therefore the duty of every 
Christian and patriot in the land—and espe- 
cially of the leading statesmen and politicians 
of the country—to turn their attention seri- 
ously to this subject.”1 (Italics are the 
author’s.) He certainly warmed up consider- 


1Musgrave on the Polity of the Methodist Church, 1843, 
pp. 326, 327. 
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ably after getting under way. And this is how 
the denominational controversialists used to 
talk to each other in the good (?) old days! 

It is well known that our Methodist cham- 
pions could give tit for tat, and it was a rare 
day when they came off second best in these 
wordy encounters. Methodism did fiercely, 
repeatedly, and successfully attack the pre- 
vailing Calvinism, and never rested until that 
miserable travesty of the Christian faith was 
slain. Calvinists had little to say in defense 
of their peculiar doctrines, but much to say 
against the polity of Methodism. They looked 
upon that as our yulnerable point—yet how 
mistaken they were! 

If this gentle critic were alive to-day, would 
he be proud or ashamed of his opinions of half 
a century ago? 

Utter indifference was the attitude of the 
American public, secular and ecclesiastical, to 
the first appearance of the Methodist preach- 
ers; derision the second phase, as the fiery 
itinerants threaded their way through the col- 
onies; ostracism and violent opposition as the 
truths they preached began to take root, and 
the other denominations realized that a 
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formidable competitor had appeared; then 
controversial opposition through the religious 
press, pamphlets, and books. 

The continued growth of Methodism created 
alarm. Its methods might be ridiculed, its 
doctrines attacked, and its peculiar traits cari- 
catured, but the disquieting fact remained that 
it was growing by leaps and bounds, in the 
older as well as the newer localities. 

The foes of Methodism generally acknowl- 
edged its preachers to be a band of singularly 
devoted men, and it could not be denied that 
the laity would do credit to any denomination. 

But the polity, ah, the despicable polity of 
Methodism, that at least, was vulnerable, 
the sum of all ecclesiastical villainies, and the 
ill disguised foe of civil and religious liberty! 
Unable to deny the fruit, they denounced the 
tree on which it grew. 

And the things they alleged against the 
itinerancy were enough to damn any system if 
only half true. Unfortunately for the con- 
temners, however, they were not at all true. 
They were either built out of foolish rumors, 
astonishing misconceptions of Methodist laws 
and customs, or dangerous half-truths. They 
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are interesting now only as illustrations of 
how far prejudices will lead good men astray. 

There are several things that a Methodist 
layman should early learn to appreciate about 
his church government. 

1. Methodism is a connectional and not a 
congregational polity. Every Methodist 
church is a part of every other Methodist 
church. The interest of one is the concern of 
all. The Methodist Episcopal Church is not 
composed of twenty or thirty thousand sepa- 
rate church edifices and congregations. Each 
is a part of the other, and all are a part of the 
whole. There may be one Methodist church in 
Pamphilia, two in Pergamus, and a half dozen 
in Corinth, and, for purposes of local admin- 
istration, each church may have its own offici- 
ary. But these are not nine separate churches. 
It takes all of them to make the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. If this be true, then cer- 
tain results follow: 

(1) The church property belongs to the gen- 
eral church and not to the local society. Title 
is vested in the denomination and not in the 
local board of trustees. The wisdom of this 
policy is evident. The congregation occupy- 
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ing the building is rarely the one that pur- 
chased the land and erected the edifice. Those 
who contributed toward the securement of the 
property did so because they believed in the 
doctrines and polity of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church. Ownership by the denomina- 
tion prevents possible diversion, and assures 
its continued use for the purposes in the minds 
of the original donors. 

(2) The government is connectional and 
representative, and not congregational—lo- 
cated in a General Conference, in which every 
church, through the representative principle, 
has a living spokesman. This means several 
things: 

While every individual congregation is left 
entirely free in the management of its local 
affairs, without the possibility of coercion 
from any source, nevertheless the general 
policy of the denomination is determined in a 
Quadrennial Conference composed of an equal 
number of lay and ministerial delegates. It is 
this body which, every four years, revises the 
Discipline of the church—in which the entire 
ecclesiastical jurisprudence of the denomina- 
tion is gathered—and elects the general officers 
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so necessary to the prosecution of its world- 
wide tasks. 

It is this that gives coherency to Methodism, 
preventing it from breaking up into separate 
segments or developing antagonistic tendencies 
in various parts of its world parish. It pre- 
serves the doctrinal and governmental unity of 
the church, and makes Methodism practically 
one the world around. 

It lifts the individual church out of its segre- 
gated atmosphere and gives it a world vision. 
The local church, however isolated, and 
whether it will or not, is made a living part 
of a great world movement for the salvation of 
the race. The smallest and remotest congrega- 
tion is a living link in this endless chain of 
gospel light houses circling the globe. 

While the smallest and remotest church 
makes its contribution toward the welfare of 
the whole, the whole also makes its contribu- 
tion to the little groups of “twos” and “threes” 
wherever located. Pastors are secured and 
their activities supervised. Other assistance is 
given when needed, and it really falls out in 
practice that “the need of one is the concern of 
all.” 
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2. A connectional church, however, means an 
itinerant and not a congregational system of 
ministerial supply. Congregationalism throws 
the local society upon its own resources. Hach 
congregation is free in the choice of a pastor. 
It can elect any candidate it pleases, for any 
term it pleases, or can dismiss him whenever it 
pleases. In all matters of government, includ- 
ing the calling and dismissal of pastors, the 
important matter of discipline, the mainte- 
nance or alteration of doctrinal standards, the 
local church is as supreme as though it were 
the only Congregational church in the land. 
That is Congregationalism, and upon it as a 
system we make no animadversions, fully 
recognizing that every denomination has a 
perfect right to develop its own polity and 
prosecute its work in ways that seem best to 
itself. But that is not Methodism. These two 
churches stand at the opposite poles of inde- 
pendency and connectionalism. 

It is believed that those thoroughly ac- 
quainted with the results achieved by the two 
polities will agree with this statement: while 
much can be said, theoretically, in favor of the 
congregational system, much more can be said 
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of the practical results achieved by the con- 
nectional or itinerant system. 

But a successful itinerancy can operate only 
under certain conditions : 

There must be mutual concession on the 
part of churches and preachers. Both parties 
must resign the power of absolute choice, and 
each must, in the final analysis, accept the de- 
cision of the legally constituted third party. 
And in order to make an itinerancy workable, 
and continuously successful, this resignation 
of the power of choice must be more than 
theoretical. 

Suppose we give a brief, new-angle résumé 
of the disadvantages and advantages of the 
itinerancy as affecting our present argument. 

1. The preacher in an itinerancy cannot can- 
didate. The church may, but not the preacher. 
He cannot pack his grip, furbish his “partic- 
ular delights,” and angle for an invitation to 
try his bait. It matters not how attractive 
may be the opening on his district, or in the 





*A thorough discussion of the value of the itinerancy will 
not be attempted here. It may be found in The Itinerancy : 
Its Power and Peril, pp. 31-58, The Methodist Book Con- 
cern, 1918. 
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Conference, it will usually be fatal for the 
prospects of an itinerant—if he really has 
any—to maneuver for a trial sermon. Not 
_ only is the idea of candidating foreign to the 
system, but the churches generally frown upon 
the man who tries to introduce it. 

2. Neither does the preacher, in an itiner- 
ancy, have the power to choose his field of 
labor. If he is exceptionally useful, and 
should be eagerly desired by two or more 
churches, and the other pastors involved can 
be properly taken care of, he can usually have 
his choice of the open fields. But that is quite 
different from coming up to the bishop and 
saying: “I want to go here”; or “I must go 
there”; and “I have waited long enough for 
advancement, and now I am going to the first 
church in .’ All of that is impossible in 
an itinerancy. The preacher may talk the 
whole situation over with the presiding bishop 
or the district superintendent again and again, 
discussing the possibilities in all directions, 
and, while every effort is made to give him just 
what he would like to have, or as near to it as 
his talents warrant and the opportunities in 
the Conference make possible, he does not have 
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the power of choice. And it cannot be other- 
wise in an itinerancy. The system would soon 
be reduced to chaos if each member of an 
Annual Conference had the right to choose his 
church. 

3. Even if definitely and unanimously in- 
vited, the itinerant preacher can give only a 
provisional acceptance. The choice may be a 
mistake, or proper but impossible at this time. 
Both preacher and church may suffer disap- 
pointment. What can be done? A year will 
quickly pass, and the impossible become the 
possible. In an itinerancy all are to be con- 
sidered—all the churches and all the preach- 
ers. In an independent system only the two 
concerned are consulted—the preacher called 
and the church to which he is called. The rest 
of the churches and preachers can look out for 
themselves, or take the consequences, whatever 
they may be. 

These are some of the “disadvantages” suf- 
fered by the preacher in the itinerancy. What 
are his advantages? 

1. He escapes the ordeal of candidating. He 
does not go like a mendicant begging a home, 
or a peddler exhibiting his wares. What he is 
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and what he can do is known to those charged 
with his oversight. His sole task is the culti- 
vation of that portion of the vineyard com- 
mitted to his present charge, and his future . 
will depend entirely upon how well that is 
done. 

2. The itinerant knows nothing of the bug- 
bear of the nonemployment. There are just 
enough itinerants—never one too many. Some 
may be triflingly employed, but none are non- 
employed. Not one is ever forgotten or over- 
looked. Even the useless are given trial after 
trial in the hope, generally futile, that capacity 
will come with experience. 

3. The itinerant is certain of recognition as 
his ability for larger service develops. He will 
not be unknown, forgotten, nor permanently 
tied to an unnecessarily difficult, or inferior 
position. The working force of his district is 
annually shifted and readjusted, and often im- 
portant changes are made in the interim of an 
Annual Conference session. If he shows abil- 
ity, recognition and advancement are just as 
certain as the rising of the morrow’s sun. The 
itinerancy is not so well adapted to the occa- 
sional “long-jump” of nonitinerant systems, 
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which permit the strongest congregations, if 
they are so minded, to call untried youths to 
their pulpits. Nor is this inability to be re- 
gretted. The itinerancy likes to “try out” even 
its most promising candidates. This is good 
for both churches and preachers. It gives the 
smaller and less attractive communities at- 
tractive young men; affording them more time 
for study, better opportunities to grow into the 
exacting requirements of the ministry, and in- 
valuable experience for larger and more exact- 
ing fields. Many promising preachers have 
been broken in health by tasks beyond the 
range of their present development. Better 
climb the mountain slowly, and be able to 
stay when one gets there, than to go up ata 
bound and come down with the rebound. 

4, The itinerancy protects in emergencies. 
The specter of nonemployment stalks by the 
side of all Protestant clergymen outside the 
itinerancy. The nonitinerant preacher is no 
sooner in than he must speculate on what he 
will do when he gets out. In other graye 
emergencies, when doubt and difficulty beset 
the pathway of the man of God, the itinerancy 
is present with its strong arm of help and its 
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voice of intelligent counsel. It can relieve a 
preacher quickly, often immediately, from a 
burden that has grown intolerable, or a situa- 
tion suddenly become acute. Any hour of the 
day or night, or any month of the year, it can 
shift its entire working force, or any part 
thereof, to meet a succession of emergencies, 
however threatening. 

Let us now look at the itinerancy from the 
standpoint of the laity, frankly estimating 
those things which, in an itinerancy, the laity 
must give up. 

1. The right of final choice. This, unless one 
keeps in mind the very definite and long-proven 
advantages of the system, would be decisive 
against the itinerancy. To part with power 
is never pleasant. We like to shape events. 
Men have plunged nations into war to retain 
power or attain more power. Any resigna- 
tion of power should be based upon the general 
welfare. 

The itinerancy must be able to meet this test. 
Bishops and superintendents have no inherent 
right to appointment-making. It has been 
delegated to them upon the sole assumption 
that they were best qualified to do the work. 
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Its retention will be impossible unless this end 
is achieved. 

The Methodist laity has occasionally chafed 
under the resignation of this power. Some 
have fitted poorly into a system that moves 
upon the high plane of the general welfare. 

Efficiency has been the saving factor in the 
itinerancy. If it had not worked, worked 
everywhere, under the most trying conditions, 
and if it had not silenced the cavils of the un- 
thinking by its achievements in Kingdom- 
building, it long since would have gone to the 
scrap-heap. And it would have deserved no 
better fate. 

2. In an efficient itinerancy the laity also 
resigns the right to say when a given pastorate 
shall continue or terminate. It may freely 
express its judgment in the premises, asking 
either—and in language that cannot be mis- 
understood—for the pastor to go or stay. But 
the power of final decision must rest elsewhere. 

And the authorities must be free to reach 
the wisest decision possible. They may be in 
entire accord with the wishes of the local body, 
and may exhaust every expedient to accom- 
plish the end desired, but this year it may be 
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impossible, in which case there must be im- 
mediate acquiescence, however regretfully, for 
the good of all concerned. 

In the operation of the itinerancy the local 
church does exercise a large influence over the 
selection and retention of pastors. The bishop 
and district superintendent are always glad 
to know the wishes of the church. So far 
as possible, these wishes are incorporated in 
the appointments. But it is apparent that all 
the desires of churches and preachers can 
never be met in any single year. 

Occasionally a preacher must go though 
asked to stay. Some other field may need 
his peculiar talents, or maybe the advancement 
he has long earned is possible this year. In 
the general shifting his place may be needed 
to care for one who has to move. Or deaths 
and retirements necessitate a “leveling up” 
process on the whole district in order to ad- 
just the appointments. Other combinations 
and possibilities may make it necessary to 
move a preacher whose going may be greatly 
regretted, and even calamitous to the local 
church. 

Insuperable obstacles occasionally hedge the 
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way of the preacher who ought to leave. An 
opening suitable to his position or talents may 
not exist this year. To force him out might 
-ruin his health, happiness, and prospects for 
efficient service. In the great calendar of hu- 
man events twelve months is a brief period of 
time, and yet how startling the possibilities 
and changes it ushers in! 

The intelligent layman knows that these con- 
tingencies exist, and that if the decision goes 
against his wishes it is of necessity and not 
arbitrariness. He also recognizes that the 
ministerial supply of the church must be con- 
served. The violent thrusting of preachers in 
and out, up and down, would soon break the 
itinerancy into a thousand bits. Itis alwaysa 
situation demanding concession and forbear- 
ance on the part of both ministry and laity. 

These are some of the concessions made by 
the layman to the itinerancy. Are there com- 
pensatory advantages? 

1. Yes, his church always has a pastor. There 
is no distressing hiatus when the church ekes 
out on occasional supplies. 

2. Contention over the retention or dismissal 
of a pastor is reduced to the minimum. Con- 
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gregational meetings are unknown, and even 
the district superintendent makes no official 
inquiry about the retention of the pastor. 
Other gentler and less divisive means are 
employed to discover the truth. The system is 
calculated to preserve the peace and unity of 
the local body. 

3. An incompetent administration need not 
be indefinitely endured. The tragedies of all 
nonitinerant systems where churches die under 
the pastorates of likable but inefficient men 
are unknown. It is impossible for a preacher 
to become an incubus in the itinerancy. 

4. The layman soon realizes that distribu- 
tion of the preachers by the cabinet is not a 
haphazard venture. The capacity of every 
preacher is weighed against the opportunities 
and difficulties of every church. Every lay- 
man knows—if he has any acquaintance with 
the system—that his church will be given the 
best service possible in the grade to which it 
belongs. The difficulty with the itinerancy, as 
of every sphere in life where men are em- 
ployed, is the incapacity of so many workmen. 
An Annual Conference will always have active 
“ineffectives.” Some will be talented but tact- 
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less, others devoted but deficient, while others 
will be too cynical, frivolous, or heavy to 
achieve success. The older defectives, long 
confirmed in their shortcomings, give little 
hope of improvement, while certain callow 
youths quickly pass the age of instruction. 
This is the problem of the itinerancy, with 
which its official directors are constantly con- 
cerned. 

Is this not a better system than where a con- 
gregation hears a succession of candidates, 
each delivering the choicest of his productions 
—the palm often carried off by the man with 
the greatest “gusto” and the least worth—and 
where laymen and candidates are embarrassed 
by the peculiar atmosphere of a religious serv- 
ice on “trial”? And is it not better than giv- 
ing a committee a roving commission to find 
a pastor this side of the moon, which com- 
mittee, composed of busy men, after a few en- 
deayors, may make a hasty and ill-advised 
choice? Putting this problem into the hands 
of men trained to the work, and responsible 
for the decisions reached, not only looks wise 
but works well. 
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THE LAYMAN AS CHRISTIAN AND 
DENOMINATIONALIST 


To bring human beings into right relation- 
ship with God is the one object of the Christian 
Church. The tragedies of the world are trace- _ 
able to the variations between the divine and 
human wills. Man did not will to obey, and all 
the after centuries of wandering, guilt, and 
suffering, including the moral squalor and 
spiritual destitution of the present world, is 
traceable to this initial variation. . 

While the church, in prosecuting her world 
task, becomes an educational and eleemosyn- 
ary institution, these must be regarded as 
auxiliary accomplishments—the fruitage of 
the vine that runs over the wall. The supreme 
task of the church is to bring the will of the 
finite into subjection to the will of the Infinite. 
The church is the means to this end. In other 
words, erecting churches, gathering congrega- 
tions, founding schools, orphanages, and hos- 
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pitals, however necessary and praiseworthy, 
is not the mission of the church. 

The church is not in the world to build 
cathedrals and enroll adherents until she 
dominates the life of the world, but to lift up 
a race living below its moral, spiritual, and in- 
tellectual possibilities, and to do this by cor- 
recting the fundamental moral disorder of the 
human heart, and to do this by making the 
race a willing captive behind Jehovah’s 
chariot. 

While the governmental processes of the 
church are important, and while any contribu- 
tion which the laity can make to the correction 
or development of these processes should be 
gratefully received, nevertheless, the largest 
contribution which the average layman can 
make to either the local church or the de- 
nomination at large will be to deepen the spir- 
itual life of the unit to which he belongs. 

Let us note several things which determine 
the value of the layman in the local church: 

1. His daily life. This should be in harmony 
with the moral and spiritual standards of the 
denomination. A truism, ’tis true, only too 
often accepted in theory and denied in fact. 
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The largest possible contribution is not to be 
expressed in time or money, but life. Not what 
the layman does, or gives, but is! 

Does the average layman ever think that the 
only justification for the existence of the 
church is what it has made out of him? When 
the world turns its critical eye upon you, and 
estimates your value to society, what must be 
its opinion of the denomination that made you 
what you are, or, which at the very least, must 
stand sponsor for what you are? 

Does -the life of the average layman in the 
itinerancy justify or condemn his denomina- 
tion? We are not speaking of the few choice 
spirits in every church, nor yet of those hang- 
ing on the outer fringes of the denomination 
who are always an embarrassment, but of the 
average lay product of the itinerancy. When 
all laymen are totaled and the average struck, 
what then? Is it high or low, sufficient or de- 
ficient, a justification or a condemnation? 
This is a serious question, and if it could be 
actually tested, the result might prove embar- 
rassing to various denominations. . 

Unless there is a satisfactory response on 
the part of the laity denominational standards, 
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however high, will not produce satisfactory 
results. There is no analogy between a church 
and a factory. If there are enough skilled 
workmen, the proper equipment of tools and 
machinery, and sufficient raw material, the 
results will be assured, their value computed 
in advance, and with mathematical exactness. 
Raw material, when properly treated, has no 
power of resistance. It must take the forms 
proposed. A side of leather may be turned 
into harness, shoes, traveling bags, or a thou- 
sand and one articles. But the church’s task is 
essentially different. She deals with materials 
that have the power of effective and permanent 
resistance. The church can make only an op- 
tional appeal. Her machinery is geared to 
persuasion, never to coercion. The church 
knows nothing of the force employed in an 
ordinary factory. The factory sets out delib- 
erately to crush the inherent opposition of the 
raw material. 

How different the church! At every stage of 
the process she is at the mercy of the raw mate- 
rial. Argument, persuasion, expostulation, 
appeals to the judgment and conscience—these 
are her only tools. 
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And what is true of the “raw material” out- 
side of the church is just as true of the “par- 
tially reconstructed” material inside the 
church. Conversion, however important, is 
only the beginning of the church’s task, not the 
end. Whether the layman will “grow in grace 
and the knowledge of the truth,’ whether he 
will become a beautiful and fruitful branch of 
the Living Vine, or whether he will live a spir- 
itually slipshod and morally uncertain life is 
dependent entirely upon himself. The church 
may provide courses of study and devotion in 
Christian development, or lift up high stand- 
ards of moral attainment, but the outcome de- 
pends upon the response of the individual lay- 
man. 

A Christian life cannot be built like a house 
—of stone, mortar, brick, wood, and nails, 
brought from various sources and laboriously 
put together. A Christian life must grow as 
. the tree or the flower grows—from the inside 
—by voluntary response to a favorable en- 
vironment, sinking its roots down into the 
moist, rich soil, and lifting up its hands to 
catch the sunshine, dews, and rains. It is the 
duty of the church to provide the best environ- 
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ment possible for those who have been planted 
in the garden of the Lord—the rich soil of di- 
vine truth, the gentle dews of Christian pa- 
tience and forbearance, the refreshing rain of 
fellowship in song, testimony, and service, and 
the genial sunlight of “faith, hope, and love” 
lighting the pathway from the cross to the 
crown. And this is as much as the church can 
do. Growth will be measured by the response 
of the individual soul. 

2. A layman should be in intellectual sym- 
pathy with the doctrinal standards of his 
church. At the very least, he should know 
what these standards are, and why. Human- 
ity is given to curious and exasperating ex- 
tremes. It is very much like the pendulum of 
a clock swinging with measured regularity 
from limit to limit. For long ages the doc- 
trines of the church were settled by the sword. 
If it were not for the measureless suffering in- 
volved, one could smile at such tragic miscon- 
ception. Finally, when the riot of blood was 
over, verbal bullets were employed, and pens 
dipped in the caustic of human passion wrote 
libraries of denunciation which men of. to- 
day sweep aside with an indulgent smile. Sud- 
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denly the world seemed to tire of even this 
verbal warfare, and for several generations its 
attitude has been “Life matters everything, 
creed nothing.” It is the pendulum swinging 
to the opposite extreme. As well might one 
say, “Foundation matters nothing, the build- 
ing is everything,” or, “Seed time matters 
nothing, the harvest is everything.” It is true 
that the building is not erected for the founda- 
tion, but the possibility and permanency of the 
building depend upon the foundation. The 
harvest does matter everything—even the life 
of the race—but it is just as true that the seed 
time must antedate the harvest, or there can 
be no golden grain waving in the summer sun. 
A structure, to resist the storms of the ages, 
must be built upon facts—whether they be 
mental, moral, material, or spiritual. 

Now, the Christian religion rests upon a 
foundation of moral truths that run deep be- 
low the superficial thinking of the race. Can 
it be possible that this foundation is a matter 
of indifference? The ultimate test of every 
building is not the flagpole but the founda- 
tion. The strength of the church depends upon 
the depth of the foundation and not the height 
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of the steeple. And the foundation will soon 
crumble if its stones have been brought from 
the quarries of error. It is not only shallow 
but dangerous thinking which concludes the 
foundation a matter of unimportance. 

If all the denominations in the world were 
suddenly to abandon their creeds, Christianity 
would still rest upon a doctrinal foundation, 
in so far as there would be any real Chris- 
tianity left in the world.. And if all the creeds 
were reduced to ashes in one international bon- 
fire, the work of reconstruction would begin 
at once. The moral needs of the race would 
still be the same. Entrance into the Kingdom 
would still be by conversion. But conversion 
is a doctrine as well as a necessity. Obedience 
would still be required to the moral command- 
ments. But this would mean a moral code— 
another name for a creed. Some theory of in- 
spiration would have to be applied to the 
Scriptures, but any theory is a doctrine. And 
the sum total of all doctrines would be the 
creed of the church. 

And why should there be objection to a 
creed? A political platform is a creed. A 
school of medicine follows a creed. A scientific 
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cult owns allegiance to a creed. Every gov- 
ernment has a written or unwritten constitu- 
tion, which is only another name for a creed. 
A creedless nation would mean anarchy (a 
creed!), and a creedless church an absurd at- 
tempt to achieve the impossible. 

But should not the layman understand the 
creed to which he subscribes? Assuredly. 
How can he be “rooted and grounded” in the 
faith he has espoused if he does not know what 
it is? It would add greatly to the strength of 
the church if her laymen could be induced to 
take a course in Christian Fundamentals. As 
no soldier can understand the manual of arms 
until he has graduated from the drill ground, 
so no Christian is qualified to withstand the 
subtle forces arrayed against him—to say 
nothing of becoming a protagonist of the truth 
—unless he understands the soundness of the 
foundation on which his hopes rest. 

3. The layman should sympathize with the 
standards of personal conduct taught by his 
denomination. 

The church rightly assumes that converted 
men and women are “new creatures in Christ 
Jesus,” that they have “passed from death into 
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life,” and that the life they now live they wish 
to “live by faith in the Son of God.” 

But they are only “babes in Christ,” in con- 
stant need of nurture, instruction, and sym- 
pathetic watchcare. The world with its allure- 
ments and lusts is arrayed against them. Fall- 
ing away is always easier than standing fast. 
Many are ignorant of the subtle ways of the ad- 
versary, and are in sore need of instruction 
and direction. What should the church do in 
this emergency? Remain silent or lift her 
voice in warning, establish guideposts, or leave 
the “pilgrims of the night” to find their way 
“o’er moor and fen” as best they may? The 
church’s responsibility is real, her duty plain. 

It is a perplexing problem. The general 
church has hardly known what to do. . Some 
have said much and others little. Some have 
attempted too much and others not enough. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church adopted 
Wesley’s rule to “abstain from such amuse- 
ments as could not be taken in the name of the 
Lord Jesus.” <A list of prohibited amusements 
was later included. Whether this was wise 
has been a bootless bone of contention. That 
it has had a restraining influence is altogether 
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probable, but that it has fallen far short of the 
end sought is only too true. 

But what should be the attitude of the con- 
scientious layman who wishes to keep his vows 
to Christ and his church? 

(1) He should have great respect for the 
formal attitude of his church upon any one of 
the many problems of human conduct. Not 
one should be flouted. He may be certain that 
a great denomination would have good reasons 
for any position it might take. 

(2) He should realize that danger does not 
lie in the direction of obedience. Abstinence 
means safety and indulgence peril. Perhaps 
“Better not” would be a stronger attitude for 
the church than “Thou shalt not.” No matter, 
he who wishes to avoid needless impedimenta 
as he climbs the steep ascent to the City, will 
find security and happiness in avoiding the 
alluring influence of worldly amusements. 

(8) He should ask himself: “Is not the 
answer of Nehemiah when urged to a confer- 
ence with the men of the world a fit motto for 
the Christians of these later days?—I am 
doing a great work, so that I cannot come 
down.’ ” The day is far spent. What we would 
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do for the Master must be attended to straight- 
way. To give any portion of the time and 
strength left to needless and dangerous self- 
indulgence would be to incur serious responsi- 
bility. 

(4) He should be mindful of the welfare 
of the less stable brother. What one may 
do with safety another may be led to do and 
perish. All cannot do what some may do, 
and all cannot go where others may go. 
Would it not be better, therefore, for all to 
refrain from what some dare not do, and for 
none to go where others should not go? A 
Christian is never free to do what he may 
think he can do with safety. Every proposed 
course of conduct must take his weaker 
brother into consideration. This will save him 
from danger and his brother from disaster. 

The layman should be familiar with the 
story of the origin and development of his de- 
nomination. Indeed, it would be better had he 
a speaking acquaintance with all the long cen- 
turies of Christian history stretching back to 
the cross. But that would be asking too much, 
busied as the average layman is with the stren- 
uous tasks of life. 
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But no Methodist layman can afford to be 
ignorant of the fascinating story of the origin 
and development of his denomination. It is 
one of the most interesting recitals to be found 
in religious history. Its romantic elements | 
captivate the imagination. 

Shallow denominational fealty has its basis 
in ignorance of denominational history. How 
can the Methodist of to-day understand his 
church, or properly appreciate her position in 
the world, or correctly estimate her value to 
his community, his family or himself, if he 
does not know the story of her Providential 
origin and heroic struggles against a world in 
opposition? The standard works on Methodist 
history and the interpretation of Methodism 
should be in every Methodist home, and the 
pages not left unthumbed by any member of 
the household. 

The local Methodist layman, unless he un- 
derstands the history of his church, will have 
only a local vision of her mission. When the 
Methodist Episcopal Church is spoken of he 
will think only of the Methodist Church in his 
community, village or city. He will have little 
interest in Methodism anywhere except the 
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local church with which he is connected, and 
for the support of which he is in part respon- 
sible. Ignorance means provincialism, and in 
these days, when the race is slowly establishing 
a world-consciousness, with hands appealing 
for a human brotherhood stretched across all 
seas, provincialism is strangely out of place, 
and particularly so in the church. 

And it is the provincial Methodist, ignorant 
of the genius of Methodism which considers the 
world its parish, who objects to the world- 
program of his church. It looks to him like a 
waste of money and effort. Why not be satis- 
fied? The burden of local support is heavy 
now. Why take on the rest of the world? So 
reasons ignorance. 

But the man who has fellowshiped with Lee, 
Bangs, Stevens, Hurst, Buckley, and the other 
historians of Methodism; who has heard the 
fiery itinerants of the early day delivering 
their philippics against sin; who has felt the 
resistless logic of their appeals for immediate 
repentance and faith, and who has listened to 
the footfall of their tireless steeds as the by- 
ways of a new continent were searched for the 
lost and strayed, and has suddenly seen a vast 
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denomination stretching from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific and from the lakes to the gulf, like 
the stars that swiftly stud the skies on a cloud- 
less night, and has seen—through the eyes of. 
the historian—the miracle of modern Meth- 
odist missions with black men and red men 
and yellow men by the hundreds of thousands 
crowding the altars of his church—ah! that 
is the man whose heart responds eagerly to the 
divine command, “Go ye into all the world and 
preach the gospel to every creature,” and it is 
that man who either goes or sends! 

We do not plead for bigotry, the child of ig- 
norance, but rather for loyalty born of in- 
formation. In all the history of Methodism 
there is not one page of which any Methodist 
need be ashamed. The Methodist church has 
been content to lead a life of poverty, suffer- 
ing, and self-denial, has known no other 
method of propagation than the preaching of 
the gospel by voice and pen, being content al- 
ways to let her destiny rest in the hands of 
Him who said: “All power is given unto me, in 
heaven and earth; go ye, therefore.” 

Knowledge is power, and it is believed that 
anemic Methodism wherever found is trace- 
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able to ignorance of what Methodism was, has 
done, is, and is to be and do in the greater 
world of to-morrow. 

4, The layman should. understand the polity 
of his church. The efficiency of the peculiar 
polity of Methodism is everywhere recognized. 
But it is a peculiar system, and but imper- 
fectly understood by many Methodists. This 
indicts the inattention rather than the intelli- 
gence of the denomination. 

The trouble with most mortals is that they 
take too much for granted. We make little in- 
quiry as long as everything is about as we 
would like to have it. This attitude is an effec- 
tive barrier to human progress. “Things are 
going well enough, why bother your head?” 
ignorance asks between its yawns. After a 
while things do not. go quite so well, and then 
there is trouble. Or ignorance faces some new 
problem, and not knowing what to do, does 
nothing or something foolish. 

The itinerancy is a system, peculiar, and 
somewhat difficult to understand. The man 
who assumes that he knows all about it—if he 
is at all concerned in its operation—some day 
probably will get a rap over his dome. After 
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he gets through seeing stars he may begin to 
see something else. 

The coming and going of Methodist preach- 
ers, how simple and regular it all is, and how . 
foolish to imagine that there is anything more 
to it than that—just coming and going! Many 
are acquainted with what the itinerancy does 
—its deeds are written across the sky—but 
of the how or why they have never inquired. 

Would it not be admirable if laymen would 
acquaint themselves with the interrelations of 
the various parts of the itinerancy? They 
would soon sense the logical checks and bal- 
ances of the system, also its possibilities in all 
directions. Would not the episcopacy offer an 
inviting field of research—the origin of the 
office in Methodism, the original title, the 
authority exercised in the General and An- 
nual Conferences, the selection and reten- 
tion of district superintendents, fixing the ap- 
pointments, and all the endless duties of the 
bishop during the year? 

There is also the perennial question of the 
district superintendency. Is the office neces- 
sary? What does the superintendent really 
do, and could not his services be dispensed 
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with? Should not the laity know how the office 
originated, and why it has persisted? But how 
few inquire! 

And would it not be profitable if the layman 
should turn his attention to the individual itin- 
erant? He may know Methodist preachers 
well, and have a proper estimate of their char- 
acter, talents, and achievements, but is he at 
all acquainted with their life problems? Does 
he understand their sacrifices and struggles? 
Their buffetings by wintry blasts, and the 
chillier winds of unappreciation, hard condi- 
tions, and poor pay? 

Is it too much to expect the layman to make 
a careful study of his own place in the govern- 
ment of the church, and his responsibility for 
her well-being? He is now honored with a 
large share in the councils of his church. The 
policy of the local society is entirely in his 
hands. In the General Conference, the highest 
law-making body of the church, he is the equal 
of the minister in every respect, and has equal 
representation on all the great boards of the 
church, while laymen are frequently elected 
secretaries of its most important societies and 
editors of its greatest journals. Up to the 
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present time, for reasons to be enumerated 
later, the laity has not had representation in 
the Annual Conference, but even that door bids 
fair soon to be opened to him. 

Do the laymen generally recognize the tre- : 
mendous power they exercise over the disposi- 
tion of the ministry? The bishop’s unabridged 
power is a pleasing fiction. It has always 
been limited and directed largely by the lay 
will. The laity determines seven tenths of all 
the changes in every Annual Conference—espe- 
cially in the larger and more important ones. 
And the measure of a bishop’s freedom in an 
Annual Conference is always the measure of 
the lay will in the removal and retention of 
pastors. 

The layman must recognize the helplessness 
of the average pastor, whose stay may be a 
matter over which he has great concern, but 
no authority. At the end of the year the whole 
matter may be reviewed and determined, and 
by whom? By the Quarterly Conference com- 
posed entirely of laymen. 

There are just enough checks and balances 
in the system to keep the laymen from “run- 
ning away” with the church, and through 
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ignorant, hasty, or ill-tempered action, bring- 
ing confusion and ruin to the body of Christ. 
Indeed, the whole system is admirably poised 
between the laity and the ministry. Each is a 
check upon the other, and both are enabled to 
work together in harmony, and with mutual 
esteem, for the interests of the Kingdom. 
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SOME PROBLEMS OF LAYMEN 


AFTER all, in considering the wider influ- 
ence of the laity in the church, it must not be 
overlooked that their first, largest, and most 
useful sphere of activity is to be found in the 
local church. There the life of the average 
layman must be spent and his influence ex- 
erted. He has little time or strength for the 
wider activities of the denomination. Not that 
he is ignorant of them, or cares little how they 
fare, but because he is a layman, tied down to 
local labors, and the incessant demands inci- 
dent to earning a livelihood absorbing his time 
and strength. 

Every layman faces the problem of adjust- 
ment to and usefulness in his local church. 
And it is a problem none the less serious be- 
cause usually overlooked. Do not most lay- 
men take their place in the church, drift along 
with the prevailing sentiment, doing some- 
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thing, not too much, and giving a little, rarely 
enough, measured either by their ability or the 
needs of the cause, without giving the matter 
serious thought, or ever reaching a definite 
conclusion as to just how much their lives 
should be worth to the church? 

Indeed, there is little time left for thought 
on the part of any one in these hurried, tragic 
days, and especially for the layman, on whose 
shoulders are apt to rest such burdens as men 
in other periods of the world’s history knew 
little about. But it ought to be done. Every 
layman, however humble, has a modicum of 
time, influence, and means to devote to King- 
dom-building. Where and how to profitably 
invest his capital is the great problem. If he 
takes no forethought, he will likely put it 
where it will do the least good. If he rushes 
hither and thither, helter-skelter, trying his 
hand at a thousand things, his capital will be 
wasted and nothing much accomplished. Or, 
if he does nothing while waiting for some great 
opportunity, the night will come before he gets 
ready to begin. Why not look the field over, 
and, if possible, strike out a definite course of 
action? 
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One of the most important problems centers 
entirely in himself—how to keep the Divine 
fire burning in his soul. In vain will be activ- 
ities and services elsewhere if this primal 
necessity should be overlooked. Conversion, 
however necessary, still leaves the soul a babe 
in Christ. The conversion of an adult does not 
mean an adult Christian, but a Christian babe. 
The layman who takes his own growth in grace 
as a matter of course, or who assumes that 
there never can be any question about his sta- 
bility, occupies a dangerous position. That 
fragile religious experience, struggling for ex- 
pression and development, may be easily 
thwarted and quickly die. 

Neither should the layman be satisfied with 
the nursery of the Christian life. To be a 
“habe in Christ” is no disgrace, but never to 
be anything else is, and is altogether unneces- 
sary. ‘The day comes when he should leave 
the “principles’—get out of the’ nursery, 
lay aside the swaddling clothes—and “go 
on to” the “perfection” of the mature Chris- 
tian. A babe needs to be nursed and petted, 
coddled and coaxed, patiently taught how to 
walk, talk, and feed itself. But would it not be 
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regrettable, to say the least, if the Christian 
never got beyond this stage? Yet would it not 
be true to confess that some never do? See 
them, creeping when they should walk; walk- 
ing when they should run; fed when they 
should be feeding others; lisping the prattle of 
infants when they should be talking the robust 
language of Christian maturity; reaching the 
height of children when they should long since 
have attained the full stature of manhood and 
womanhood. 

AS a general principle, it may be said that 
the layman will find safety in activity. Not too 
much activity, enough at least to keep the 
sword bright; enough to keep him from forget- 
ting the vows and experiences of the past, or 
allowing the life to become absorbed in other 
things. But one may be active, terribly active, 
and get nowhere in the Christian life. Activity 
should be the expression—in part, at least—of 
the inner and growing experience, but not a 
substitute for it. There must be time for read- 
ing the Word, Christian literature, and the 
periodicals of the denomination, for private 
prayer and meditation. The constant culture 
of the inner life should keep pace with the ac- 
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tivities of the outer life. Then there will be 
strength to the life, symmetry in the life, and 
power expressed through the life that will 
glorify the Master. 

Above all, the layman should remember that . 
the religious life will not care for itself. It 
will soon become weed-grown and_ thistle- 
choked unless there is persistent, systematic 
cultivation. All Christians are not equally 
gifted in public prayer and testimony. One 
may think at times that those who talk the 
longest say the least, and those who pray the 
loudest live the poorest. No matter, audible 
prayer and public testimony are not only 
needed by the world, but are necessary for the 
safety and growth of the individual Christian. 

The Christian whose lips are sealed in the 
social service because he cannot deliver an 
oration, or whose voice is never heard in 
prayer because he cannot frame beautiful ex- 
tempore sentences, makes a tragic blunder. 
The gift of public speech grows with use, and 
some of the most eloquent advocates the church 
has ever had have stammered their way to 
greatness. But whether use brings added 
freedom in expression or not, privilege, duty, 
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and personal safety demand that we shall use 
the organs of speech in prayer and praise. The 
battle is more than half lost when fear or 
shame makes the Christian mute. 

Neither the layman nor the pastor is the 
church ; that is composed of the entire body of 
believers—laity and ministry. For purposes 
of maintenance, propagation, and administra- 
tion there must be preachers, pastors, min- 
isters, teachers, or whatever title you may 
apply to them. Experience proves their neces- 
sity. Denominations dispensing with their 
services have accomplished little. The spirit- 
ual functions and pastoral duties demanded by | 
organized Christianity are so numerous, inces- 
sant, and difficult that those who perform them 
must be relieved from secular cares. Jesus did 
not hesitate to call the twelve from their ordi- 
nary vocations, nor hesitate to commission the 
seventy and the hundred and twenty for their 
extraordinary services; and when about to re- 
turn whence he had come he left the command: 
“Go ye into all the world, and preach the gos- 
pel to every creature,” thus taking them per- 
manently from their homes and callings, and 
making them professional evangelists. 
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The preacher has come to stay. The ques- 
tion of adjustment between the preacher and 
layman is one of grave importance. All the 
interests of the church suffer when there is not 
complete harmony between the ministry and . 
the laity. Unity in counsel and harmony in 
administration are the first essential for 
strength and development in the local church. 
So, as long as possible, and whenever possible, 
the layman should cultivate harmony between 
the pastor and himself, and promote, so far as 
in him lies, the same spirit throughout the con- 
gregation. 

There will be times when he will not see eye 
to eye with the pastor. Rarely do two human 
beings agree in all points, at all times, and 
about all things. The Germans have a saying 
that if you get three of them together you will 
have four opinions on any given subject! And 
what is true beyond the Rhine is just as true 
beyond the Potomac, the Columbia, or the 
Ganges. But there can be harmony without 
perfect agreement in all details. Each should 
be free to express his opinion, in the right way 
and at the right time, and each, after a re- 
sponsible decision has been reached, should 
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abide the decision, with no rancor in his heart 
or resentment in his attitude. 

There is this peculiar difference in the rela- 
tionship of the two men. The layman may be 
patient with or forgiving toward the pastor, 
but the preacher must be! That is, the lay- 
man’s personal welfare is not in issue. His in- 
come, position in society, and ability to do his 
work are not affected, in the vast majority of 
cases, by the preacher’s attitude toward him. 
Except in his inner, personal, spiritual life, 
disagreement with the pastor, even if serious 
and prolonged, will not seriously affect him. 
The preacher has little or no influence over his 
general welfare, and it is a matter of much 
indifference to the average layman as to just 
what the preacher thinks of him. The layman 
may not have thought it all out, but he has a 
subconscious knowledge of the difference in 
their positions. 

This brings us to the significant difference 
between the priest and the preacher. The 
pastor is the shepherd of the flock of Christ, 
the interpreter of the Word, and the admin- 
istrator of Christian ordinances. These are 
his legitimate, divinely appointed tasks. This 
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is his work, and here his authority ends. The 
_ priest is all this, and in addition, for all who 
accept his claims, he is the sole medium of ap- 
proach—through certain ordinances—to all 
the benefits and blessings of the Christian re- ° 
ligion. Which, in its final analysis, means that 
only such are saved as approach God through 
him! All Protestants hold this to be a gross 
perversion of the truth—the cunning inven- 
tion of priestcraft. But it is the source of the 
tremendous power exercised by the priest over 
the laity—as long as the illusion lasts. 

The priest does not hold his office by virtue 
of the good will of his parishioners, but the 
preacher does. The priest is not dependent 
upon the voluntary support of the people, but 
the preacher is. The preacher’s happiness, suc- 
cess, and livelihood depend upon his ability to 
please his people. To do this he must set a 
constant example of high-minded self-forget- 
fulness, endurance, and forgiveness. The ques- 
tion of living at peace with his people, and to 
live in such a way as to gain and hold their 
highest esteem, is not optional but necessary. 

Should not the layman recognize and appre- 
ciate this fundamental difference in the posi- 
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tions of the two men? Should he not be gra- 
cious, helpful, and patient to the dependent 
man? It is plain that he can be, so far as his 
personal interests are concerned, haughty, dic- 
tatorial, and impatient; and it is just as true, 
so far as the interests of the Kingdom are con- 
cerned, that what he can be he cannot afford 
to be. 

Is it too much to say that, in the discussion 
of policies for the local church, the preacher’s 
opinion is generally worthy of adoption? Not 
because of the superior intelligence of the 
clergy, but because of the superior opportu- 
nities to think through the problems of the 
church. The ministry is their lifework, and all 
the factors clustering about it have engaged 
their professional attention for years; many 
of them, especially those in responsible posi- 
tions, have received special training, and in ad- 
dition they have daily grappled with the many 
duties, obligations, and possibilities of every 
form of religious labor. Is not their study and 
experience worth much? And should not the 
layman, with little experience, and not much 
opportunity for thinking about the problems 
of the church, at least occupy an attitude of 
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respect toward the opinions of the one man in 
the community who gives his life ta.a consider- 
ation of these matters? 

It is not assumed that the preacher is always 
right. Preachers are just as liable to err as 
other men, especially in spheres where they 
have not been trained to think or act. But the 
man who shoes your horses, or agrees to plow 
your ten-acre field, or make your refractory 
automobile tractable, the tailor who measures 
you for a: suit of clothes, or the dentist who 
gets a cold chisel and mallet and begins to 
hammer away at your teeth, or the doctor who 
feels your pulse and looks at your tongue, or 
the ticket seller who clips off three yards of 
tape for your trip to:San Francisco or New 
York, is very apt to be right, and the odds are 
always in favor of his professional opinion. 
You would hesitate a long time before actually 
disputing his judgment. Why? Because years 
of grappling with the problems of these occu- 
pations have qualified them to speak with the 
authority of experts. You cannot sit down in 
a dentist’s chair and begin to argue with him 
about his work. He closes the argument by 
opening your mouth and reaching for his in- 
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struments of torture. You may answer back 
with groans and convulsive twitchings, but he 
raps and taps, probes and pulls, digs and bores 
until he is through, and you have to make the 
best of it. 

And are not all the odds in favor of the 
preacher not only knowing what ought to be 
done, but how? The preacher is a professional. 
Often he speaks out of a long, varied, and suc- 
cessful experience. It is not conceivable that 
he would be—ordinarily, at least—foolish in 
counsel or reckless in administration. 

Therefore we ask the laymen to have pa- 
tience with the plans and purposes of the 
preacher. Give him your confidence and have 
respect for his judgment. Above all, be slow 
to take an attitude of serious disagreement. 
That would not only be a personal misfortune 
but prove disastrous for the church. 

Make the preacher your personal friend. He 
is usually worthy of it. He needs your friend- 
ship and you will be helped by his. Permit 
him to occasionally share in the hospitality of 
your home. The fireside conversations will be 
helpful to both. He needs your point of 
view, and his will not hurt you. Your chil- 
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dren should come under the influence of his 
life and conversation. The preacher is a man 
of the world in its highest and best sense. He 
is acquainted with men, matters, and pend- | 
ing measures in church and state. He may 
not be intimately acquainted with the latest 
“penny thrillers,” but he does know something 
about the world’s best literature, and probably 
has opinions on the great issues stirring the 
world of to-day that may help your own think- 
ing. He is generally a gentleman, one who 
understands the amenities of social life, and 
will not be a bore on any occasion. Do not 
make him feel that he is simply your paid chap- 
lain, on a par with the cartman who takes 
away your ashes, or the functionary who brings 
your ice. If that is all you permit him to be, 
his ministry will not mean much to your fam- 
ily in the great crises, when its inmates crouch 
in terror under the shadow of some great 
calamity. Attach him to the heart-strings of 
every member of your household. Let them all 
feel, especially the children, that the preacher’s 
good opinion will be one of the best assets of 
life. 

A sermon has two:sources of strength : its in- 
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trinsic worth and the esteem in which the 
auditer holds its author. A sermon is unen- 
durable, however good, when preached by a 
man you do not like; but the man you know 
and leve, whose hand of faith has steadied you 
in moments of darkest doubt, and whose voice 
in sorrow has been like dewdrops on a thirsty 
land, he cannot preach poorly; he always sets 
your soul a-singing because he brings God 
down to you. 

The church would soon die if every sermon 
had to be judged by its intrinsic worth. Sevy- 
ered from the personality of its deliverer, re- 
duced to just cold words, valued at so much 
per printer's “stick,” the preacher would soon 
starve and the church perish. It is the sermon 
plus the life of the preacher—the sermon and 
the man, and never either alone—that counts. 
The preacher's power to help you will be meas- 
ured by the esteem in which he is held. 
Maybe it should not be so, but so it is. Your 
personal attitude toward your milkman does 
not count. You may not even know him, and 
all you want from him is what he has to sell. 
But your religion does not come that way— 
set on the front veranda or back stoop before 
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dawn. That is a matter between your God, 
yourself, and—the preacher. And _ the 
preacher, judged by what we know of life, is a 
more or less essential member of this impor- , 
tant trio. 

Indeed, the preacher is your authorized reli- 
gious guide and teacher, considered necessary 
when the divine plan of redemption was inau- 
gurated, and there is nothing to intimate that 
his services grow less valuable with the pass- 
ing centuries. Much that you are, and about 
all that you believe in and hope for, you owe 
to him and his predecessors. 

If we could dare to speak for the ministry at 
_ large, we would say this: the heaviest burden 
that any preacher carries is his failure to reach 
the hearts of some of his people. We hear 
much of the large place the preacher occupied 
in the lives of the early Methodists; the eager- 
ness with which he was welcomed into their 
homes, their respect for his opinions and love 
for his person. Perhaps this was not only be- 
cause of the likability of the man, and their 
interest in his work, but because of the fright- 
ful isolation of those days. The itinerant 
preacher came from the great outside world 
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about which the settler knew little; he brought 
the fellowship and information for which those 
lonely hearts yearned. Is it any wonder that 
his coming was hailed with delight, and his 
going with genuine regret? He was a veritable 
angel of God to those lonely Abrahams and 
Sarahs lost in the primitive fastnesses of a 
virgin continent. 

Those conditions have not survived, but why 
cannot the comradeship between Methodist 
folk and Methodist preachers live? The laity 
must see to it. Vote the preacher a life mem- 
ber of your family circle. Not the one who 
was here twenty years ago, but the hungry- 
hearted fellow who is here now. And when 
this one goes you need not mark his name from 
the list of your friends—just write another 
name down! It is unfortunate when a layman 
decides that there is only one worth-while 
Methodist preacher in the world. None of his 
successors are ever given a fair chance. Re- 
member, your present pastor is the man who 
now occupies your parsonage. All the other 
preachers who have lived there may be your 
friends, but your pastor is the incumbent. If 
special services are required, do not ignore him 
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by sending for a man who has been away for 
twenty years. 

The preacher’s duties make him a part of 
the public life of every community, and his ad- 
ministrative tasks give him a prominent place © 
in the lives of his people. It is inevitable that 
he should be a frequent topic of conversation, 
and since he will be talked about, how should 
it be done? 

Cautiously, and with extreme circumspec- 
tion, because of his position in your life and 
the lives of those with whom you converse. Be 
careful how you misconstrue or undervalue his 
motives. Your estimate of the preacher’s mo- 
tives will determine his value to you. He can 
do you good as long as you credit him with 
downright sincerity. Do not, therefore, unless 
you have the most conclusive proof, allow 
yourself to speak lightly or triflingly of his 
motives. 

Do not be overquick to condemn, especially 
in the presence of your children. His influ- 
ence over their lives will be largely determined 
by what you say. Their love for you will turn 
the balance one way or the other. Do not use 
the Sunday dinner hour to dissect the ser- 
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mon. If anything is said, let it be in com- 
mendation of the strong points of the dis- 
course. If, for any cause, you feel justified in 
criticizing your minister, either as preacher or 
pastor, let it not be done in their presence. To 
turn them against him may be to turn them 
permanently from the church. 

Talk the preacher up in your community. 
You need not argue about him with your 
neighbors and friends, or be his special pleader 
on unsuitable occasions, but be alert to com- 
mend him as man and minister to the general 
community. See that he has the recognition 
his position warrants on public occasions. 

Help him to gain and hold the esteem of his 
own people. Brother Watching-for-Faults and 
Sister Looking-for-Defects, and the whole 
family of We-Liked-the-Last-Preacher-Better, 
with their usual assiduity, will begin to take 
the sunshine out of the new preacher’s life all 
too quickly. The substantial folk should give 
him a verbal bodyguard. Make criticism un- 
popular. 

The pastor can accomplish little unless lay- 
men will respond to his leadership. How 
would you like to be responsible for an enter- 
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prise over which you had no real control? Re- 
sponsibility always means power—except in 
the ministry. While the church’s job is yours 
as well as the preacher’s, yet it is his in a pe- 
culiar sense. He is the head, but do not make 
him a figurehead. He will be held responsible 
for failure, but you may make failure inevit- 
able. 

Perhaps the preacher will have some new 
ways of getting at the old tasks. If so, thank 
God and take courage. MRoutineism spells 
ruin, but how often does the very suggestion 
of change sound the tocsin of war! People de- 
mand variety everywhere except the church; 
there they want the old ways, even though they 
have long been worn threadbare. 

Give the pastor some freedom of action. 
Don’t reach for the emergency brake the mo- 
ment he puts his foot on the accelerator. Prob- 
ably speeding up is what you need, and the 
fresh breezes may prove beneficial to the other 
passengers in the car. 

Your pastor cannot do his best work in the 
armor of his predecessor. In it he will feel as 
foolish as David must have felt in Saul’s. 
Don’t insist on thrusting Saul’s sword in his 
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hand; let him use the home-made sling and 
the pebbles from the brook, if he prefers them. 
Don’t say, “These are the words and ways of 
your most excellent predecessors, the things to 
which we are accustomed, and it would get on 
our nerves dreadfully to have a change.” 
Rather say: “Here is the church, and you are 
our heayen-sent leader; here are the people, 
and every one stands pledged to give you loyal 
support. We turn this plant, including our- 
selves, over to you. All that we are, have, or 
can do is at your service for the honor of the 
King. Tell us where to begin, and how.” If 
that attitude were adopted by the many thou- 
sands of Methodist congregations, the millen- 
nium would soon illumine the eastern sky. 
Perhaps your community needs to undertake 
Some new adventure for the Kingdom: the 
church renovated; possibly a new one built, or 
the parsonage rebuilt, or evangelistic plans of 
a far-reaching nature, or the creation of a new 
social atmosphere, or the definite undertaking 
of community welfare work. Long association 
with things as they are may blind you to the 
acuteness of the need. Churches, like individ- 
uals and communities, drift into ruts, out of 
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which they can hardly be lifted. The only dif- 
ference between a rut and a grave is one of 
depth—and the rut always arrives if it keeps it 
up long enough. 

The greatest blessing that comes to us as in- 
dividuals is the strong hand which occasion- 
ally lifts us out of the rut, giving us a new 
start, a wider road to travel in, and release 
from the limitations that were growing both 
irksome and dangerous. Sometimes the com- 
ing of a new pastor will be equal to the rebirth 
of the church—if it will respond to his leader- 
ship. When such a man comes to your com- 
munity don’t put a padlock on his lips, iron 
wristlets on his hands, or hobbles on his feet. 
Give him a man’s chance—the same kind that 
you would like for yourself were you in his 
place. If you can’t help much, don’t hinder 
any. Don’t mistake the tail board for the 
traces, and do your pulling there! 

You cannot keep red-blooded men in the 
ministry if their freedom in leadership is re- 
duced to zero. Great churches are impossible 
without great laymen, and great laymen know 
that freedom of action is necessary for the de- 

velopment of great leadership. Don’t get out 
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the scissors to clip the preacher’s wings the 
moment he preens himself for flight. “Loose 
him and let him go.” See what will come of 
it. Cheer him on instead of holding him back. 
Give him a smile instead of a frown; a “bon 
voyage” instead of a growl of dissent. 

An occasional word of appreciation will not 
be out of place. Yes, it is true, the preacher 
was not divested of all human traits on enter- 
ing the ministry. Strange as it may seem, he 
still belongs to the genus homo! The ministry 
may have made him a better man, but not less 
aman. He may live in a world of high ideals, 
but his feet still need shoes, his stomach bread 
and butter, and a flagging spirit a fillip. 

He really does not enjoy criticism, especially 
the carping kind. Strange, is it not? One 
might expect him, being a minister, to live 
above such trifles. He would be glad to if he 
could, but being simply a man of flesh and 
blood and nerves—especially nerves—he can- 
not. He will appreciate suggestions, and a 
word of warning when there is actual danger, 
but incessant, nagging fault-finding over trifies 
is something that no human—preacher or lay- 
man—still waiting to be delivered from the 
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bondage of this present world, can ever 
covet. 

If an appreciative word can be spoken of his 
sermonic or pastoral work, say it, and say it | 
now. Don’t wait until his goods have been 
packed for the next appointment. After an 
absence of many years a preacher appeared one 
Sabbath morning in the pulpit of the church 
that had been built under his pastorate. Im- 
pressive changes had taken place in the ap- 
pearance and personnel of the worshipers, but 
he slowly began to pick out familiar features 
in the faces about him. At the close of the 
service he was surprised at the large number 
of former parishioners crowding about the 
altar, and especially by the many who re- 
minded him of some long forgotten service he 
had rendered, and how they had been appre- 
ciated through the years. He became very 
much embarrassed, and could not frame appro- 
priate replies. Deep in his heart some re- 
proachful voice was saying: “All this is with- 
out meaning now. It is fourteen years, sixteen 
years, or eighteen years too late. If these peo- 
ple had talked this way when my mind was 
distracted, my shoulders bending, and my heart 
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breaking with the cares and sorrows of this 
church, what would it not have meant? But 
now it is nothing, nothing, nothing!’ 

We wonder if the lay reader remembers that 
experience when, in an absent-minded moment, 
he agreed to speak for the Lower Lights, on 
the occasion of the Annual Gathering, the 
third Monday before the Feast of the Full 
Moon? “Can I ever forget it!” you ejaculate. 
“Why, if I live a thousand years it will be as 
vivid in my memory as though it happened yes- 
terday. Remember it! How can you be so 
frivolous? No sooner had I made that promise 
than the stars in their courses, the elements 
in their furies, and time in its flight, all ar- 
rayed themselves against me. My feet got 
cold, my liver got languid, my heart went a- 
flutter, and my tongue got tied. I have heard 
about tempus fugit, but on this occasion the 
rails were greased. I expected days and days 
to pass, orderly and leisurely, but, presto! the 
night before was already here. That awful 
evening the sun went down three hours before 
the schedule; the evening star winked at me 
once—the scamp knew all about my discomfi- 
ture, and disappeared; the moon, afraid of the 
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night air, wrapped the draperies of its couch 
about its ancient, rheumatic limbs and lay 
down to sleep, and left me alone with my tor- 
tured imagination, chilled extremities, and 
vacant mind. Would that the Lower Lights — 
had never been lit, or that Father Time might 
let a wrench fall into the cogs before the dawn- 
ing of the Third Monday. But no, here it is, a 
couple of weeks ahead of time, and I must sally 
forth to my doom! I once thought the mem- 
bers of this ancient and honorable order my 
friends; but I now know they are foes, bitter, 
relentless, malign” . 

How would you like this experience repeated 
every seven days? We would not intimate 
that all preachers suffer so acutely, nor so 
often, but some do; many do in part, and most 
do to some extent. A sermon is always a 
nerve-wrecking, heart-straining, mind-raking 
affair. When at last the preacher stands be- 
fore an audience the sermon may seem like 
water gushing spontaneously out of a rock, or 
molten butter dropping from a ladle; but ah! 
the soul-struggle, the brain fag, the wrecked. 
nerves, the vain gropings in the semitwilight. 
of an elusive subject, the fugitive voices that. 
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call out of the distance only to elude the most 
ardent pursuit, the treacherous memory, the 
lost word, the forgotten sentence, the abscond- 
ing connective, the brawling child, the heavy- 
eyed auditor, the peaceful visitor to the land 
of nod, the escaped thread out of which won- 
drous fantasies were to be woven: O, it is a 
strange, testing, distracting task! 

And then, maybe, a headache on Sunday 
morning. No wonder when one recalls the 
fret and fume of the week, the intellectual 
fatigue of the late Saturday night; the com- 
fortable self-assurances of failure that accom- 
panied him to his couch; while without, the 
blackness was never quite so appalling, the 
winds so mournful, the shrieking locomotives 
or the blatting harbor boats quite so irritating, 
or the bed quite so ridgety! 

And there is the congregation, generally a 
disappointment, and worse this morning than 
usual. Why are so many absent? They can- 
not all be sick or away. Have not these same 
seats been vacant for consecutive Sundays? 
They are probably getting tired of his sermons. 
Well, he cannot blame them. It is likely that 
he has told them all he knew, and he is sure 
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they knew more than he did to start with, any- 
way. And the music, a little more rasping, if 
possible, than usual. How the soprano rants 
and the basso roars! What can the man mean? 
And the ushers—why will they carefully stock 
the corners back under the gallery? And so 
it goes, and goes, until the day is gone. 

And here is Monday at last. It is a wonder 
that he has lived to see it. But wha—wha— 
wha—what is this? Nothing less than the 
grim ogre of Saturday night coming across the 
hills! 

We would beg the privilege of saying a few 

things: 
| Making a sermon takes time, an uncon- 
scionably long time. The prolific pulpiteer 
may drop sermons like leaves in Vallombrosa, 
but they will only be leaves. Wesley preached 
thousands of sermons, he finished forty! It 
practically takes a life time to make a great 
sermon. 

Let your preacher know that you are not 
partial to on-the-spur-of-the-moment sermons; 
that you know the difference between unrecti- 
fied grease and beaten oil; that you are not 
likely to mistake noise for news, assertion for 
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research, grammar for grace, perspiration for 
inspiration, assumption for gumption, or 
apologies for achievements. But have patience 
with the preacher. Encourage him to do his 
best, and never forget that perfection in such 
an art is as unobtainable as the pot of gold at 
the foot of the rainbow. 

A sermon is not a feat in mechanics—so 
much lumber, nails, glass, stone, mortar, mixed 
with so many hours, and the building is up. 
That is the way bridges are built, telegraph 
wires strung, or railways laid, but that is not 
the way sermons are made. A man may search 
for a week without finding an appropriate text. 
A sermon is a mental effluence, a spiritual 
emanation, a psychic creation. It must gestate 
in the womb of the soul. Whether it will prove 
a misshapen gargoyle or a militant angel to 
lead the sons of God to victory depends en- 
tirely upon the brooding spirit of the man of 
God. 

The preacher who spends the week in a cease- 
less round of social inanities, however seem- 
ingly necessary, will not have a message on 
the Sabbath day that will set on fire the hearts 
of his hearers. 
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The layman who insists upon taking the 
preacher on excursions, to picnics and ban- 
quets, and either encourages or compels him 
to neglect the tedious but necessary prepara- 
tion for the Sabbath, is doing an injury to the 
cause, the preacher, and himself. Reasonable 
relaxation the preacher must have, but no call- 
ing on earth demands higher tension and closer 
attention. The man who thinks it is one day’s 
work, with six days’ rest and seven days’ pay, 
will soon have three hundred and sixty-five 
days in which to test his talents in some other 
calling. A few frivolous, fawning families 
fault many a faithful preacher. 

The layman should address himself sym- 
pathetically to the question of providing ade- 
quate support for the minister. In the days 
when poverty was the general lot, and all 
goods were cheap, the preacher could get along 
about as well as other people on a little money. 
The trouble is, his support 7s still on that basis. 
Many of the children are giving to the church 
on the scale of their grandparents, with in- 
comes three and four times as large, while the 
preacher is trying to live on the income of'a 
previous generation, with quadruple prices 
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grinning at his discomfiture in every shop 
window. The very helplessness of the preacher 
should awaken sympathy. Industrial forces, 
the world over, have combined for mutual pro- 
tection, and advancing prices have followed 
organization. But the preacher, caught be- 
tween the upper millstone of stationary in- 
come and the nether millstone of increasing 
outgo, is helpless. Ministerial combinations, 
strikes and walkouts are unthinkable. Lay- 
men should consider the effect of this situation 
upon the next generation of ministers. If 
conditions do not improve, will there be one? 

This brings us to the grave problem of the 
adequate support of the church, including her 
multiplied agencies for helping the world, and 
into which we do not have space to enter. 
Suffice it to say, this is the ever-present, press- 
ing, tragic problem of Christendom: more 
work than workers, more sources of demand 
than resources, and more sheaves than binders. 
The church, with the usual perversity of the 
race to which she ministers, has tried all plans 
except God’s. Revelation is either countered 
or resisted the moment it impinges upon our 
Selfishness. So the church has run the gamut 
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of man-made plans: public taxation, voluntary 
contributions, begging, bargaining, and _ bor- 
rowing. And the longer these methods are 
tried the more inadequate do they become. 

Christianity has now reached that critical 
stage where nothing less than the divine plan 
will prove sufficient. In the present emer- 
gency taxation is impossible, voluntary, hap- 
hazard giving inadequate, while begging and 
bargaining, always regrettable, would be the 
methods of children for meeting the tasks of 
men. The scriptural.command to bring the 
tithes, all the tithes, into the storehouse will 
prove adequate, and nothing less will. 

It was once thought that Christianity would 
perish unless supported by public taxation. 
Tax everybody, the unwilling and the willing, 
the poor and the rich. Disestablishing the 
church, in the minds of many, was equivalent 
to destroying Christianity. But despite pro- 
tests, Christianity was taken throughout 
America and much of Europe, and thrown, 
with all its immense interests, upon the volun- 
tary support of the people. And the result? 
The church has never been so generously sup- 
ported at home, nor her sway extended so rap- 
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idly throughout the world, since the star first 
stood still over Bethlehem’s plains. 

But however generously the church may be 
supported as a whole, the present situation 
leaves much to be desired. The church suffers 
most for a recognized standard of support. It 
sounds well to say that all Christians should 
give generously, systematically, and on the 
basis of their present income. But it works 
out indifferently in practice. People have vari- 
ous standards of generosity—high, low, and 
contemptible; and curious notions of their 
prosperity—when eontributions are in con- 
templation; and strange ideas of system as ap- 
plied to giving—though they are very fond of 
that “system” which allows the largest and 
handiest aperture when hard pressed. 

The support of the present-day gigantic 
enterprises of Christianity is in danger of 
breaking down unless the Lord’s people will 
bring the Lord’s tithe into the Lord’s store- 
house—the church treasury. This is the scrip- 
tural, simple, and final method. It meets all 
needs, answers all cavils, and fills every treas- 
ury to overflowing. It does away with debat- 
able methods of money getting, and honors the 
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Lord with gifts and tithes instead of sales and 
bargains. 

“Tithing is in the air,” many are saying. 
And that is about where it will stay unless . 
tithers bring their weekly tithe into the store- 
house—the church treasury—on “the store- 
house” plan. If the laymen of this generation 
will adopt the divine plan, there will not only 
be enough and to spare, for home and abroad, 
but unborn generations of Christians will walk 
in their footsteps, to the increasing glory of 
God and strengthening of the church. 
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CHAPTER IX 
-LAY UNITY IN THE LOCAL CHURCH 


THERE is another problem of immense sig- | 
nificance which confronts every individual lay- 
man, and also the laity of the church as a 
whole:.How to preserve and promote unity 
among brethren in the local church, through- 
out the denomination, and the Christian world. 
Individual Christians grow upon accord and 
languish upon discord, while the church 
thrives upon additions and dies upon divisions. 
The pen of the Psalmist wrote truly : “Behold, 
how good and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity!” All after genera- 
tions have responded, “Amen and amen!” and 
have, at the same time, looked backward into 
the face of that great leader of God’s hosts, 
with the question trembling on their lips, 
“How?” That is the great problem—‘“How?” 
Nothing is more important than unity among 
individual Christians, in the local society, and 
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in the church throughout the world, but 
“how?” Man is as various as the stars, as dis- 
tinct and independent as the separate sands 
of the seashore, and yet as gregarious as the 
drops of water that make the ocean! How is 
“unity” possible? Uniformity is not, and all 
attempts to achieve it must forever end in fail- 
ure, but “essential unity” is desirable, neces- 
sary, and achievable. The psalmist simply 
said that it was “good and pleasant”—desir- 
able and enjoyable—venturing no opinion as 
to how long or how far it was possible. The 
Master urged his disciples to unity, praying re- 
peatedly and pointedly that they “may be one; 
as thou, Father, art in me, and I in thee, that 
they also may be one in us: that the world may © 
believe that thou hast sent me.” Christ’s di- 
vinity established by unity among Christians! 
A glorious possibility, and, when we remember 
the tragic divisions among his followers, a sad 
failure. 

The church, like every organization of 
mortals, is composed of many kinds of people. 
They may have a common aim, but that does 
not give them impulses, characteristics, and 
idiosyncrasies in common. They are just the 
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average folk of the world, united in the one 
great purpose of saving their souls by serving 
their Master and generation. Christians with 
a similar objective may be dissimilar in all 
other respects. The one Master Purpose may 
be the only ground on which they meet. 

Every local church gathers into its fold the 
diversified types of the community: the fro- 
ward and the backward, the stable and the un- 
stable, the active and the inactive, the gracious 
and the garrulous, the open-handed and the 
tightfisted, those with high ideals and those 
with low impulses, those with whom all can 
live in peace and those with whom none can 
live without discord. Conversion gives these 
people with diversified tastes and tempera- 
ments moral stamina and spiritual ideals, but 
it does not, in a single case, alter a personality. 
The naturally unstable will have to be careful 
all his days, the quick-tempered will have to 
station a permanent guard at his lips, the fast- 
fisted will have to argue himself constantly 
into doing his duty. 

This is a psychological truth generally over- 
looked. Conversion elevates the moral impul- 
ses and clarifies the spiritual vision, but does 
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not arbitrarily change a personality. Have 
you been disappointed to find that after con- 
version people were the same persons? Noth- 
ing else was ever intended, nor could be, 
without disrupting the fabric of a moral uni- 
verse. The individual battle after conversion 
is along the line of the individual personality. 
That must be subdued, corrected, elevated, 
hammered into a growing likeness to the Son 
of God. 

Do not be disappointed because you find all 
types in the church. It is granted that some 
are a trial, others a burden, and still others 
amenace. But that is what the church is for— 
to gather in and save all of God’s children, 
however diversified in type or angular in habit. 

It is important to remember that in the 
church there must be unity in diversity. Di- 
versity is an aid to unity. Suppose that an 
angel were sent to divide Christians according 
to type and temperament, and that he should 
put all the quick-tempered into one church ; the 
limber-tongued-under-slight-provocation into 
another; the cautious, silent, and conservative 
in another; the inconsiderate, headlong and 
headstrong into another; the penurious, self- 
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ish, and miserly into another, and the unspirit- 
ual, self-indulgent into another—what would 
be your judgment as to the wisdom of his 
work? If he had anything at all to do beyond 
the stars, the time spent in such a task would 
be worse than wasted. Few would thank him 
for his pains, fewer would be satisfied with his 
classification, and none would find their new 
company congenial! Opposite temperaments, 
like opposite electrical poles, attract, and like 
repel. How long would a church of quick- 
tempered people last? How long before the 
sheriff would sell out a congregation of the 
“nigh” gentry? It is better for all to be 
jumbled together, as in the present average 
church, and then work out the problem of tem- 
peramental adjustment. 

Mutual concession is the highway to unity 
in the local church. The “will to unity” must 
exist—if it has to be fought for! Members 
must be on their guard to preserve the “unity 
of the Spirit in the bonds of peace.” Occasions 
for disagreement must be avoided; caution 
when differences arise must be practiced; tact 
in handling delicate situations must be culti- 
vated; allowance must be made for the im- 
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petuous; slight variations in opinion must not 
drift into serious breaches; sharp retorts 
should be exorcised, or, if spoken, quickly 
forgotten by both parties; Christian forbear- 
ance should be practiced, and the high grace of 
Christian forgiveness given exercise. “Unity” 
should be the watchword of every church, and 
all should cultivate it in spirit and practice it 
in fact. 

All members of the church may have their 
way a part of the time, but every member can- 
not have his way all the time. Every church 
must have a definite policy, consciously 
adopted, intelligently and vigorously pursued, 
and any policy must be the reflection of certain 
minds. And this means leaders. A church 
cannot drift like a ship without rudder or a 
balloon without a guiding hand. Those who 
would abolish leaders in the church would 
leave her rudderless on the wild seas, with the 
night coming on, the wind blowing a gale, and 
a treacherous coast near by. Local leaders 
should be encouraged and utilized to the full- 
est possible extent. At this point the acutest 
difficulties in the local church originate. 

Leaders may occasionally be nuisances, but 
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they are perpetual necessities. No organiza- 
tion can be self-propelling. Some one must 
pull at the oars, and some hand must be on 
the tiller. There will be work to do and prob- 
lems to solve; difficulties to master, and 
dangers to avoid. ‘Unless some will step out 
from the mass and lead the way, the day will 
be lost. And such are always found. Some 
are clear in vision and quick in decision. They 
see what must be done, and how. They natur- 
ally emerge from the mass, just as Mars, and 
Saturn and Jupiter and Venus stand out in 
the heavens. You can no more lose such people 
in the crowd than you can persuade a cork to 
stay submerged. 

The timid, less certain of their mental pro- 
cesses, less energetic and willing, often charge 
the ready workers with “frowardness,” “seek- 
ing the preeminence,” self-assertive, and more 
interested to have their own way than any- 
thing else. 

Doubtless there are cases of this nature. 
But these disagreeable characteristics will 
soon come to the surface if they really exist, 
and their possessors should then be assigned 
to the “retired relation.” 
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It passes without argument that the finest 
men and women in the membership of the 
church should be selected for leadership, and 
ought to willingly respond with such talent, 
time, and strength as they have at their dis- ° 
posal. In no single organization is the wel- 
fare of the community and future weal of the 
world so closely bound up as in the Christian 
Church. It is imperative that she should, on 
the human side, have the benefit of counsel 
from the finest minds, purest hearts, and tru- 
est lives in her constituency. No man, how- 
ever large his temporal affairs, or high his 
social position, or engrossing his political con- 
cerns, should consider the welfare of the 
church unworthy his time and talent. Occa- 
sionally the church suffers because her most 
intelligent people will not suffer the petty an- 
noyances inseparable from leadership any- 
where in the world, including the church. All 
should consider it an honor to serve in such 
a cause. 

The finest qualifications for leadership are 
temperamental rather than intellectual. The 
very qualities demanded in leaders elsewhere 
are generally disastrous in the church. The 
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foreman of a section gang thinks he needs to 
be brusque and loud. An overlord anywhere 
in a shop, store, or office is apt to be sharp and 
decisive. A director of affairs usually thinks 
clearly, speaks quickly, and none too gently. 
But that kind of leadership is not possible in 
the church. The church is in the domain of 
voluntary actions. She has no servants, but 
many children; no hirelings but many toilers. 
Many give her ungrudging service for many 
years, but for any one to command is both un- 
seemly and unendurable. 

It is true that those gifted with leadership . 
are in grave danger. They may lack versatil- 
ity, and their ideas and ways soon grow 
threadbare. They may have led so long that 
they look upon it as their right, and that soon 
grows irritating. They may, after a while, 
think consulting the rest of the official mem- 
bers unnecessary, and that will not be long 
endured. They may be jealous of younger men 
of growing prominence, and that spells dis- 
aster. They may be less willing and less active 
than in former years, and still insist upon 
holding the reins, and that will not be per- 
mitted. Age also brings its inevitable con- 
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servatism. Loads begin to seem heavier than 
they really are, and there is increasing dis- 
inclination for new adventures. Betterments 
desired by the younger generation are opposed. 
This leads to a crisis, and when the smoke ° 
drifts away a new hand will likely be on the 
rudder. Moral: keep up with the procession, 
or quietly drop under a shade tree. The sit- 
ting will always be good, the shade ample, and 
the breeze gentle. 

One sad fact about church leadership is that 
those who think they can so often can’t, and 
the church is without self-defense. A distress- 
ing failure will drag through many years, with 
objectors aplenty, but all keeping a heroic 
silence. A superintendent of the Sunday 
school for twenty years, and the school suffer- 
ing for eighteen! A teacher “standing by” a 
class until it successfully drifts out of sight! 
The president of the Aid Society faithful to 
her trust until it is wrapped in its winding 
sheet! The trouble? What the incumbent 
cannot see others dare not tell. 

The church has the smallest percentage of 
paid workers in the world, and in that single 
fact is found her greatest strength and most 
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significant weakness. Volunteers, as long as 
there are enough and of the right brand, 
are the best kind in the world. But you can- 
not take liberties with them. They cannot be 
commanded like soldiers, or directed like paid 
employees. Preachers and presidents of so- 
cieties in the church should lay this item to 
heart. 

It is inevitable that Christian people, true to 
the laws of nature, will divide into congenial 
classes, but never into grades. In Jesus Christ 
all are one—one in essence, one in worth, one 
in usefulness according to their several ability, 
one in the esteem of the Master, one in access 
to gospel privileges, and one in destiny. What 
one has all possess, and what one is all are. 
The intellectual or wealthy Christian who as- 
sumes an air of superiority toward his unedu- 
cated or poor brother makes a mistake. The 
apparently inferior may be the actually su- 
perior, for it cannot be overlooked that the 
yardstick of Christianity is character, what a 
man is rather than what he has or knows. This: 
is the situation: differing in what they have, 
but alike in what they are. 

This situation will cause some friction in 
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the church. All human relationships are diffi- 
cult of adjustment. Some will be careless of 
the rights of others; some sensitive and hyper- 
critical; some indifferent about giving offense, | 
and others quick to take offense; some can 
see nothing but virtues, and others nothing 
but faults. Equal attraction is not possible 
between all Christians. The membership of 
every church, as of every society of human be- 
ings, must divide into groups of kindred spir- 
its. But this does not say that the members 
of different groups may not have the highest 
respect and truest affection for each other. 
We must love many with whom we can have no 
intimate fellowship. 

Family feuds and neighborhood strifes 
should be kept out of the church. These un- 
fortunate occurrences should be reduced to the 
minimum among Christian people. The mere 
suggestion of their possible existence is dis- 
tressing, but it would be futile to deny the 
truth. It is, perhaps, inevitable that the opin- 
ions, strifes, and prejudices of the world 
should find their way into the church to some 
extent. Thoughtless men will drag them in, 
and reflect them in the elections and life of the 
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church, making them sources of weakness and 
irritation for a generation. Intelligent lay- 
men should set their faces against this ten- 
dency. The house of God should not be con- 
taminated by the wrangles of men. The sanc- 
tuary is reserved for other and nobler uses. It 
is the center of your finest joys and highest 
hopes; the companion of your noblest moments, 
the friend of your best self, and the hand that 
will guide you when the last sun goes down. 
Defile it not with the memory of petty squab- 
bles and small jealousies. 
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METHODISM’S CHANGING POLITY 


PROBABLY the most radical change ever pro- 
posed in the polity of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church is now under discussion, and approach- 
ing consummation, and in which the laity of 
the church is vitally interested. Before turn- 
ing our attention to it we wish to say a few 
things about the origin, development, and util- 
ity of this polity. 

All students of Methodist polity, friendly or 
hostile, should remember several things: 

1. The system, polity, or itinerancy—the 
latter being its general designation—was 
neither a revelation to Wesley nor a concep- 
tion by Wesley, but an evolution through Wes- 
ley from germinal truths accidentally discov- 
ered. It did not burst full-orbed upon Wesley, 
nor was it dropped in his letter box by a celes- 
tial postman. 

2. The itinerancy, and especially as it exists 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church, has never 
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been static but fluidic. It has never assumed 
the period of development passed. The itiner- 
ancy has not been a closed canon, with fiery 
anathemas to challenge those who would add 
or subtract. It has not yet solidified into the 
final form. Proposed changes have been 
closely investigated and ardently discussed. 
And is this not wise? How long would the 
itinerancy last if it were thrown to the mercy 
of every vagrant breeze? If these elemental 
facts are remembered, confusion will be 
avoided. 

Dr. Abel Stevens’ traces the successive steps 
in the development of Methodism from its ear- 
liest origin in England to the organization of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church in the United 
States, and shows how unintentionally step 
followed step, without premeditation or de- 
sign, or speculation as to the final outcome. 
Wesley believed that the movement was of God, 
providential in origin and development, and 
beyond that he was not troubled to inquire. 

It is possible that if the American Revolu- 
tion had not driven the English preachers 





*Church Polity, Abel Stevens, D.D., p. 88. Carlton & 
Porter. 
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home, and prevented others from coming, and 
there had been a larger admixture of English 
elements accustomed to the itinerancy among 
the American preachers, it might not have: 
been so hard for the first American itinerants 
to fit into its exacting ways. 

The Americans of that day were among the 
freest and bravest spirits that had ever trod 
this earth. They had just thrown off the yoke 
of foreign oppression. They owned the earth 
beneath their feet and the sky above their 
heads; the wide-sweeping rivers, and the far- 
flung mountains; the verdure in the valleys, 
the prairies with their waving grasses, illimit- 
able acres, and unknown herds of thundering 
cattle—all, all was theirs. Their minds and 
spirits were as wild and free as the winds that 
blew over their native hills. That such men 
were caught and tamed by the gospel is elo- 
quent of its mighty power. And it is also elo- 
quent of the appeal of the itinerancy that they 
were willing to submit to its severe exactions. 

English Methodism was in its second gener- 
ation at the time of Wesley’s death. Hence 
there were adult Methodists in England at 
that time who had been familiar with its pe- 
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culiarities from childhood. They had long 
been accustomed to the military method of 
Wesley, and understood that the rigors of the 
system were necessary. Then, too, men will 
willingly allow a founder privileges they will 
deny his subordinate or successor. If Mr. 
Wesley had been young enough to visit this 
country, or transfer his activities here for a 
season, his authority would not have been ques- 
tioned. But another in his place was another 
matter entirely. Hence efforts arose to abridge 
the appointing power of the episcopacy, com- 
ing perilously near, but never quite succeed- 
ing. 

Next came the half century of. controversy 
over the admission of laymen into the General 
Conference, the quadrennial council of the 
church. Concerning this long hesitation, and 
the longer hesitation of the denomination in 
the introduction of laymen into the Annual 
Conferences of the church, we wish to make a 
brief group of observations: 

1. American Methodism was fortunate in 
having nothing to begin with save the gospel 
and the itinerancy. (By “the gospel” is under- 
stood the Arminian interpretation of the 
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Scriptures.) Methodism began with a clean 
slate and a new continent. It had neither 
clergy, constituency, churches, sympathizers, 
money, nor periodicals. But with the gospel, 
and the itinerancy it soon turned the Ameri- 
can world “upside down.” At least, if we are 
to judge by the fierce attacks of the Calvinists 
on the one hand, and the rowdy elements of so- 
ciety on the other, they either thought them- 
selves standing on their heads, or that they 
soon would be. God never called a church into 
being at a more critical time in the world’s 
history, nor gave one a better equipment. 

2. Early Methodists were not ignorant of the 
cause of the moral upheaval which followed the 
preaching of the first itinerants. They knew 
that it was the gospel and the itinerancy—a 
fine illustration of power geared to adequate 
machinery. They saw the hammerblows of the 
itinerancy breaking down the walls of opposi- 
tion. They saw that, on the human side, these 
mighty deeds jwere held in the thunder-fist of 
the itinerancy. And they knew that without 
the itinerancy Methodism would become a few 
stray, stagnant pools of vanishing effort, dried 
up by the heat of the first passing summer. 
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3. The early preachers needed no one to tell 
them that the itinerancy was a hard system for 
the itinerants. That was ground into their 
souls by the privations and hardships of their 
daily life. It wore them to the bone, and when 
it wore them below the bone they kept on until 
the weary wheels of life stood still at last. 

4. The itinerants also knew that these hard- 
ships were not so much in the system as in the 
situation. The country was new, roads were 
poor, communities scattered, and accommoda- 
tions crude. The work was to do, and they 
were called to do it. There was no way to 
shorten the journeys, escape the heat, avoid the 
cold, increase the pay, or convert sinners by 
proxy. The difficulties were inherent in the 
task. The method was right; all it needed was 
application, and that, by the help of God, they 
were willing to undertake. 

5. It is apparent that these early preachers 
dreaded experimentation with the itinerancy. 
Its marvelous works were with them. And 
how it did work! A spiritual empire was ris- 
ing before their eyes. Indifference and opposi- 
tion were alike helpless. They saw the supe- 
riority of the itinerancy as it then was on a 
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thousand moral battlefields. In the face of 
such tokens of divine favor why disturb the 
foundations? Experimentation might lead— 
no one knew where. 

And who will say that this conservatism 
was not wise, even providential? Changes 
came in due time, and others will come. But 
who can tell what would have happened in the 
earlier day if cataclysmic changes had fol- 
lowed each other in bewildering succession, 
until the system had become so loosely hung to- 
gether as to fall apart by its own weight? 
When the itinerants compared the slow de- 
velopment of the other denominations with the 
splendid strides of their own, they were less 
and less inclined to enter upon courses of du- 
bious experimentation. 

Methodism is so constituted that everything 
that ought to happen will happen; and when- 
ever changes are needed, however radical, the 
way is open. But it has done well to make 
haste slowly. The legislative changes of a mil- 
lennium cannot, with safety, be crowded into 
a decade. 
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THE PROPOSED ADMISSION OF LAY- 
MEN INTO THE ANNUAL 
CONFERENCE > 


A MOOTED question for many years, it now 
takes the form of a definite proposal by the 
General Conference of 1916, and on which the 
Annual Conferences of the years 1919-20 are 
called to express an authoritative judgment. 
An affirmative vote of the ministry and laity in 
the electoral Conferences will remove the last 
entail from the shoulders of the laity of the 
church. 

The proposal includes: 

1. Each charge shall have a pastoral and lay 
delegate and one reserve lay delegate.. 

2. All questions of ministerial character, ex- 
aminations, and Conference relations shall be 
considered in a ministerial session. 

3. Each order shall elect its own delegates to 
the General Conference and in separate ses- 
sions. 
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After a brief explanation (it could not be 
called a debate or hardly a discussion, for only 
one speech was made against it, and that by a 
layman) this proposition was sent down to the . 
Annual and Lay Electoral Conferences by the 
surprising vote of four hundred and eighty- 
seven affirmative to seventy-three negative. 

It is not only a proposal to admit laymen 
into the Annual Conference, but decides at 
once the number to be admitted. It recognizes 
the principle and determines the policy. 

It creates the maximum number of lay dele- 
gates at once—one from each charge. This 
will double, if adopted, every Annual Confer- 
ence in Methodism, and before any opportu- 
nity is given to readjust programs and meth- 
ods of entertainment to accommodate the hosts 
in attendance. 

This is, perhaps, the most radical change 
ever proposed in the organic law of the church. 
But this is a consideration of little weight. Is 
it just and proper? Is it doubtful or danger- 
ous? The answer to these questions should 
determine our attitude. 

And so, without raising prejudices or pre- 
possessions, let us see what can be said for and 
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against this proposition. This issue will be 
fought out in the domain of reason, without re- 
course to fisticuffs or epithets. Let us make 
both cases just as strong as the facts warrant, 
and stopping right there, eschewing sophistry, 
the mere piling up of words, artful dodging, or 
skilful begging of the question. 


CHAPTER XII 


THE CASE AGAINST THE ADMISSION © 
INTO THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


1. WHY experiment? Where is the need? 
For one hundred and fifty years the church has 
not only lived without lay representation in 
the Annual Conference, but its birth and 
growth has been the most significant event in 
the religious history of the United States. 
How can it be proven that the absence of lay 
representation has been a handicap? Where 
is the weaknss or inefficiency traceable to it? 
What battle has it lost through this defect? 
Where has there been a revival unheld, a 
preaching place unestablished, a church un- 
built, a district unlocated, or a Conference un- 
organized because the laity have been unrepre- 
sented in the annual gathering? It is not as- 
sumed that the church has grown because lay- 
men have not been in the Annual Conference, 
but it is self-evident that their absence has not 
been a serious handicap. 
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Will this not be carrying experiment to the 
n® power? Will it not add greatly to the rest- 
lessness of the clergy, and accentuate all the 
problems of administration? There is now 
peace and order throughout the church, and 
this matter has been sprung suddenly, with- 
out previous discussion, and in’a very drastic 
form. The whole matter was presented to the 
General Conference at an hour and in a 
manner to provoke a hasty, undigested deci- 
sion. It ought not to prevail until all sides of 
the question have been presented. The church 
should move cautiously where the welfare of 
the itinerancy may be in issue. 

2. The fundamental objection to this legis- 
lation is found in the nature of the Annual 
Conference. It is wholly administrative, and 
not legislative nor judicial. “The laymen now 
have full representation in the General Con- 
ference where the laws governing the denom- 
ination are made. The Annual Conference 
receives the reports of pastors, passes upon 
their character, admits candidates into the 
ministry, advances the undergraduates, retires 
the aged itinerants, receives the reports of the 
stewards, the Conference treasurer, the statis- 
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tical secretary, the reports of such other stand- 
ing committees as it may be pleased to appoint, 
finally receiving the annual appointments 
from the lips of the Bishops, and then adjourn- 

ing for the year. 

Where is the field for lay usefulness in such 
a gathering? What practical end could be con- 
served by taking so many laymen from their 
work an entire week, and, either at great ex- 
pense to the church or themselves, dragging 
them to the Annual Conference to be bored 
with statistical reports in which they could 
have no personal and only a mild professional 
interest? 

The new legislation proposes to exclude lay- 
men from the only vital and really interesting 
work of the Annual Conference, that of min- 
isterial relationships. This is the most im- 
portant business of the Conference. If shut 
out from this, the layman can never be any- 
thing more than an ornamental, highly ex- 
pensive, but useless appendage. Intelligent 
laymen would soon discover this fact. They 
would tire of airy persiflage and go home, and 
their places would be taken, if at all, by in- 
ferior men. 
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3. The problem of entertainment, now get- 
ting unmanageable, would be vastly compli- 
cated. What will happen with the sudden 
doubling of each Annual Conference? Con- 
ferences now range from the minimum to one 
thousand members. Where can churches be 
found large enough for these Conferences, or 
enough homes and hotels to accommodate the 
delegates? Several courses would be open. 

The church would have to return to the era 
of small Conferences. 

Every Conference might be held perma- 
nently in one or two large centers with suffi- 
cient accommodations. This would be a dis- 
tinct loss. It would emphasize waning hospi- 
tality among Methodists, and exclude vast sec- 
tions from the possibility of ever entertaining 
the annual gathering. 

A large city is a poor place for an Annual 
Conference. What is gained in accommoda- 
tions is lost in other particulars. The preach- 
ers see less of each other, anniversaries are 
poorly attended, the diversive influences are 
many, the local constituency is unaffected, and 
the Conference is merely an incident among 
many events. Such a Conference gets little 
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from the local community, and gives less. Any 
situation that would compel all Conferences to 
betake themselves permanently to large cities 
would be unfortunate. 

The church could not expect laymen to incur 
the triple expense of time, travel, and board. 
The two latter would have to be provided, or 
should be, in order to insure the attendance of 
the proper delegates, and assure their attend- 
ance throughout the session. This would 
double the cost of every Annual Conference, 
and add an additional item to the budget of 
every local church. Will this be justifiable? 

4, “Reduce the time for the Annual Confer- 
ence by half, and keep the expense where it is 
now.” But this could not be done without 
seriously affecting the efficiency of the Confer- 
ence. It is too long now only for the uninter- 
ested onlooker. Every day is packed full of 
important business. It is always possible to 
rearrange the Conference program, but the 
omission of any of its present features would 
be impossible without serious loss to the de- 
nomination. 

In all plans for the curtailment of the ses- 
sion one item is overlooked: the time necessary 
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for incubating the appointments. The Cabinet 
can do nothing in advance of the Conference. 
Such attempts have proven useless. Every- 
thing must wait until the preachers get there. 
The preliminary survey will take two days. 
Then consultations must begin: preachers with 
their families, and superintendents with their 
churches. Late on Saturday, or even early on 
‘Monday, it is often found that the most im- 
portant adjustments must be reopened, com- 
pelling a remaking of the whole program. An 
Annual Conference has occasionally been held 
until Wednesday morning before the appoint- 
ments have been ready; while late Monday 
night or early Tuesday morning is not an in- 
frequent occurrence. Making the appoint- 
ments is the most delicate and dangerous busi- 
ness of the Conference, and any attempt to 
hasten it by law will be a mistake. It would 
seem that four or five men could dictate the 
appointments to a stenographer after a few 
hours consultation. But that is the difficulty, 
the appointments cannot be “dictated” to any- 
one by anybody! They must be logical adjust- 
ments, patiently worked out; the final conclu- 
sions after all possibilities have been can- 
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vassed ; the ne plus ultra, beyond which ’twere 
foolish to attempt navigation. Such results 
require time—days of examination and con- 
sultation. The Conference usually waits for , 
the appointments to be finished. This is not 
because of dilatoriness or incapacity. To keep 
the pot from boiling over it must be allowed 
time to boil down! 

5. Impressive lists of other Methodisms with 
lay representation can be made, but where is 
their advantage, judged by the statistics? 
Several are scarcely able to exist, and not one 
ean trace special fecundity to this source. 
They may commend and defend lay representa- 
tion as a theory but cannot point to concrete 
advantages. We do not assume it a detriment, 
nor can they prove it a benefit. Has it not been 
a negligible factor in their development, of no 
particular moment one way or the other? 
Would it not be the same in the mother 
church? Long standing customs would be 
overthrown ; existing boundaries would have to 
be modified; the fellowship of the preachers 
destroyed; and the introduction of modifying 
influences in Methodism the ultimate effect of 
which could not be forecasted. 
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6. The Annual Conference has always been 
the itinerant’s Mecca. This has been the feast 
of the year, toward which he turned with eager 
yearning. What sacrifices would he not make 
to get there, and what grief would he suffer 
when detained! The fellowship of this week 
has kept up the morale of the ministry. And 
it is proposed to change the character of the 
Conference by introducing an equal number of 
laymen! The camaraderie of the intinerants 
would be at an end. 

7. The presence of laymen in the Annual 
Conference may seriously affect the fortunes 
of the itinerancy. They know what the itiner- 
ancy does, but have little conception of its 
limitations and embarrassments. When they 
once begin to descend upon the Annual Con- 
ference with the determination of having their 
way, and are there in such numbers that they 
can caucus and control, the system will be dis- 
rupted. Friday, which has come to be consid- 
ered laymen’s day in the Annual Conference, is 
a source of vexation to every bishop and a 
nightmare to the superintendents. What 
will it mean when twice as many are quar- 
tered on the Conference for a week, with 
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all the rights and privileges of membership 
therein? 

That these objections are somewhat formid- 
able must be admitted. This legislation, if . 
accomplished, will be the second significant 
modification of the law of the church, and both 
in the direction of larger lay participation in 
its government. Indeed, it will more vitally 
affect the church than the admission of laymen 
into the General Conference. The General 
Conference is such an isolated event, coming 
rarely, always remote from the masses of the 
church, and including such a small number as 
to be scarcely noticeable. But the Annual 
Conferences occur annually, they are near by; 
about every Methodist has been in one or more, 
and all have vital interests tied up with them. 
The possibilities in the proposition, from every 
standpoint, are stupendous. How any member 
of the church, preacher or layman, can be in- 
different is inconceivable. 

However numerous and weighty the objec- 
tions are to the proposed change, they are not 
deemed conclusive, but it has been thought fair 
not only to give them recognition, but just as 
much emphasis as their weight warranted. 
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THE CASE FOR THE ADMISSION INTO 
THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Ir will not be assumed by a very large sec- 
tion of the church that laymen are naturally or 
scripturally ineligible. Dr. Thomas E. Bond’s 
(and he was a layman) argument for the right 
of the clergy to rule kept laymen out of the 
General Conference for a generation, but it has 
long fallen into innocuous desuetude. So far 
as the Bible is concerned, there are neither 
proof texts nor analogies to be quoted on either 
side. It would seem that laymen occupied a 
large place in the government of the early 
church, but the whole matter is shrouded in 
such uncertainty as not to be decisive either 
way. 

The Holy Ghost evidently intended the 
church to be unfettered in all future ages, and 
free to adopt such governmental forms as 
seemed expedient and necessary. There are no 
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inspired directions as to the division of the gov- 
erning function between the ministry and the 
laity, whether coordinate, or which shall have 
the predominance. The future church was not. 
fettered by directions that might prove inop- 
portune and inoperative in distant periods, 
among strange peoples and civilizations. 

The failure to be originally included is no 
argument for perpetual exclusion. Confining 
the Annual Conference to preachers was not a 
clerical conspiracy. The American Daughter 
walked in the footsteps of her English Mother. 
There was no protest. It all seemed natural 
and proper at the time. Had we been living 
then, our acquiescence would have been unhesi- 
tating. But this is no argument for exclusion 
in perpetuity. 

The passing centuries bring new duties, 
broader visions, larger opportunities. Be- 
times the race takes stock of its habits, tend- 
encies, and possessions; outworn ways, thread- 
bare ideas, and useless impedimenta are 
discarded ; newly minted ideas lead into larger 
worlds, while higher ideals of personal conduct 
and public morality add to the happiness and .- 
wealth of society. Organizations must 
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undergo periods of expansion and readjust- 
ment, or ultimately find themselves out of 
harmony with the living world. 

It is very questionable whether, in the do- 
main of pure reason, the exclusion of laymen 
from the Annual Conference could ever have 
been justified. It “happened” in the begin- 
ning, and custom is the mightiest force in hu- 
man society. It is also questionable whether, 
in the domain of pure reason, this exclusion 
could be made a demonstrable calamity. It 
is possible that confining the governing func- 
tion to the clergy gave the movement that co- 
herency, directness, and conservatism during 
the formative period which it needed. 

But the hour is opportune for a new ap- 
praisal of the situation. If there are no suffi- 
cient reasons for keeping laymen out of the 
Annual Conference, are there any for letting 
him in? If it cannot be proven that his en- 
trance would be harmful, can it be shown to be 
beneficial? Which will be to the advantage of 
the church—exclusion or admission? We are 
not concerned with the question of lay “rights” 
or ministerial “prerogatives.” What will it 
mean to the church to let him in, and by how 
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much will his value to the Kingdom be in- 
creased ? 

We have heard what the exclusionists had to 
say. What do the admissionists reply? 

1. The argument for exclusion based upon 
the character of the work done by the Annual 
Conference is ineffective. It is true that much 
of the time of the Conference is devoted to 
hearing reports, compiling statistics, admit- 
ting candidates to the ministry, and the many 
details connected with the transfer, retiring, 
and stationing of preachers. 

But it may be asked: Whose reports are 
read and whose statistics are compiled? Do 
the preachers report simply what they have 
done? ’Twould be a “short horse, quickly cur- 
ried,” if they did. And who are interested in 
these reports? Just the preachers? If we 
were to judge by the slowness with which the 
annual minutes sell, we would have to reply 
“Yes.” The tragedy of the nonselling minutes 
lies in the fact that the people look upon the 
Annual Conference, and everything in connec- 
tion with it, as a preacher’s affair, in the con- 
clusions of which they have neither voice nor 
concern. If the situation were reversed, would 
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not the preachers feel the same way? It is 
difficult to care very much about the conclu- 
sions of a body from which we are excluded. 
Mix up the names of laymen with the debates 
and committees, the resolutions and mo- 
tions, the ideas that go into the Conference 
and the decisions that come out of it, and 
the problem of selling the minutes will be 
solved. 

The preacher does not report so much for 
himself as he does for the church. He reports 
the new church the congregation built, the 
debt the congregation paid, the revival of reli- 
gion the congregation prayed down from the 
skies, the benevolences the congregation con- 
tributed, and the multiplied activities of the 
organizations within the congregation. Look 
at the record of the Sunday school, the Ep- 
worth Leagues, the Ladies’ Aid Society, The 
Woman’s Foreign and Home Missionary So- 
cieties, the King’s Daughters, Sons, and Her- 
alds, all, all—the whole glorious total—lay 
activities. 

The report from a church is not the individ- 
ual property of the pastor. He has simply 
compiled the data the activities of the church 
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have piled up. He may have had much to do 
in directing and stimulating those activities, 
nevertheless, the labor of other hands made it 
all possible. Why should not the laity of the , 
church share in the pleasure and profit of re- 
porting the achievements of the congregation 
to the Annual Conference? 

It may be replied: The reports and statistics 
can be found in the annual minutes. But it 
must be remembered that such news is inter- 
esting when it is news, not when from one to 
four months old, and when it must be tediously 
picked out of complicated statistical tables. 

Nor can it be admitted for one moment that 
laymen are uninterested in the vital processes 
by which the ministry is perpetuated. They 
must sit under the ministry of these men taken 
into the Annual Conference. They are con- 
cerned that the church shall have an intelli- 
gent, spiritual, and consecrated ministry. 
Laymen will have to support these men, live 
and work with them down through the years. 
Their concern is natural, and why should they 
not have something to say about it? 

But it would be a mistake to suppose that 
the entire time of the Annual Conference is 
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given up to hearing reports and considering 
questions of ministerial efficiency and char- 
acter. The nearest copy of annual minutes 
will disillusion the skeptic. There are resolu- 
tions, investigations, opinions, decisions, and 
proposals on about every question under the 
sun. The only reason why more does not come 
of them is because there are no laymen in the 
Annual Conference to see that they are carried 
out. The preachers have the vision, but the 
laymen carry the pocketbook and have the 
votes. When once the preachers and laymen 
get together in the Annual Conference, and the 
pocketbook and vote of the church begin to re- 
spond to the high ideals of the Annual Confer- 
ence, many long overdue reforms will come 
marching down the pike with waving banners 
and beating drums. 

It is conceivable also that the introduction 
of laymen into the Annual Conference will 
greatly enlarge its scope. Why should it be 
tied down to the routine of one hundred and 
fifty years? Why should it not be an annual 
gathering of God’s militant hosts, representing 
both divisions of the great army of clergy and 
laity, bravely facing all the questions that agi- 
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tate society; speaking with clearness and 
courage upon all those issues over which so- 
ciety is always in tumult? The Annual Con- 
ference now speaks with a divided voice. Poli- 
ticians pay little attention to its deliverances | 
because they think them the conclusions of im- 
practical idealists—dreamers who cannot mar- 
shal their conclusions at the ballot box. But 
when the voice of the Annual Conference is 
the basso-profundo voice of the laity and min- 
istry, politicians will soon recognize that it 
registers something more than iridescent 
dreams. 

Nor can it be admitted that the Annual 
Conference does not, at certain times, within 
the limits provided by custom and law, exer- 
cise both judicial and legislative functions. 
Has the church so quickly forgotten the fate of 
the “Hamilton Resolution” concerning the ad- 
mission of women into the General Confer- 
ence? The vote commanded by the General 
Conference was never taken by the Annual 
Conferences. Was this not the exercise of a 
judicial function? Have not the directions of 
the General Conference been contracted and 
expanded by the concurrent action of the An- 
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nual Conferences again and again, and with- 
out specific legal warrant? Instances are at 
the pen’s end, but it is deemed unnecessary to 
specify. Is this not the assumption of both 
judicial and legislative prerogatives? 

When an Annual Conference undertakes to 
raise hundreds of thousands of dollars for a . 
hospital, a school, an orphanage, or for its Re- 
tired Preachers’ Fund, is not that a legislative 
act? While an Annual Conference may not 
legislate for the denomination at large, it cer- 
tainly does, within the wide limits set by the 
fundamental law of the church, legislate for 
its own constituency. 

Is it not always true that subordinate bodies 
like an Annual Conference, after recognizing 
the sovereign rights of the General Conference 
to formulate the principles from which there 
can be no deviation, are granted a large meas- 
ure of liberty in the application of those prin- 
ciples? A sudden shifting of world politics 
and the directions of a General Conference 
may become undesirable or impossible. The 
social, industrial, or political situation at home 
may render other conclusions nugatory. The 
General Conference deals with conditions in 
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advance, and with broad principles, the Annual 
Conference with conditions as they arise, and 
with specific applications. Hence the latter 
must be allowed, within recognized limits, 
legislative and even judicial privileges. If lay- 
men have the right to share in the legislative 
and judicial work of a General Conference, 
why should they be denied these same priv- 
ileges in an Annual Conference? 

2. The present and prospective activities 
and obligations of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church demand the admission of laymen into 
_the Annual Conference. The job has grown 
too big for a preacher-Annual-Conference. 

We neither impugn the motives nor de- 
nounce the methods of the Fathers. They 
were great men, if judged by their faith, devo- 
tion, and achievements. They were pioneers, 
not only blazing their way through an untrod 
physical wilderness, but through the more 
perilous wilderness of spiritual ignorance and 
moral darkness. It was a rough-hewn age, and 
these men of God were immensely concerned 
with the immediate proclamation of the gospel 
and the quick rescue of souls and communities 
from the degradation and doom of sin. They 
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were the inheritors of conditions that made it 
desirable, probably necessary, to confine the 
membership of the Annual Conferences to the 
traveling ministry. We lay no feather-weight 
of blame upon their heads. We join no anyil 
chorus of epithet wielders. They were grave 
men, as earnest a band of spiritual sowers as 
ever went out over the Judean hills of this 
world to cast the seed of the Kingdom. Would 
God that the Methodist ministry of to-day 
knew as much of self-denial, toil, and suffering, 
or feared as little the face of man, or feared as 
much the face of Jehovah! 

But these pioneer itinerants lived in a small 
world and had a limited task. The Atlantic 
seaboard colonies were their field. Theirs was 
a hard task, requiring men of heroic mold—a 
pusillanimous breed would have failed miser- 
ably—but their outlook was local, confined to 
the colonies and later to the few states of a 
single nation. They did all that could haye 
been expected, and more. They were God’s 
answer to the moral peril of that age, and it 
would be the height of absurdity to blame them. 
for not having a twentieth-century vision. 

But in those days the Methodist Episcopal 
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Church was a pioneer adventure; to-day it is 
a world fact. Then it was a society on trial, 
frankly believed by its competitors to be a form 
of temporary hysteria. Then it was a tender 
seedling lifting up its frail hands to the sun- 
light and the dew; now its mighty roots are 
deep in the soil of many nations. Then it was 
a thundering legion, bearing down upon the 
foe with waving banner, flashing sword, and 
demand for immediate surrender; to-day it is 
an army of occupation, preparing to lay siege 
to sin’s last citadel. Then its problems were 
few; to-day they are increasing at a rate that 
is alarming. Then self-support was the main 
item; to-day that is forgotten in the larger 
world-task. Then its members were citizens of 
the United States of America; now they are 
fellow citizens with the suffering, sinning, dy- 
ing everywhere. Then pennies, nickels, and 
dimes answered all calls; now tens, and hun- 
dreds, and thousands, and millions—aye, and 
hundreds of millions—of dollars are needed! 
And to think of meeting this situation with a 
preacher-Annual-Conference! To think of 
preachers without dollars legislating for the 
laymen who must give millions! This is the 
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situation. One of our Annual Conferences has 
just closed the second campaign within five 
years for trust funds aggregating nearly three- 
quarters of a million dollars. Who did the 
legislating? The preachers. Who did the giv- - 
ing? The laymen! It must be said, however, 
that in each case the preachers, as is their cus- 
tom, gave according to their ability. But it 
is also true that each campaign was launched 
without consulting the lay will. The fact that 
laymen gave without being consulted only in- 
dicates how much more freely they would have 
given had consultation preceded solicitation. 
Neither can it be argued that these cam- 
paigns must be thrust upon the laity; that 
consultation in advance would be perilous. 
When have they cowered in the face of real 
need, or hesitated when the honor of the 
denomination was in jeopardy? If they will 
do so much for causes about which they are 
not consulted, what will they not do for King- 
dom projects in the origin of which they are 
allowed a voice? It is a base insinuation upon 
their intelligence and loyalty to intimate that 
the more they know and have to say the less 
they will do. We would rather say the more 
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they understand, the more they underwrite; 
the more they have to say, the more they will 
pay. 

3. Every Methodist preacher must realize 
early in his career the regrettable limitations 
of the Annual Conference as at present consti- 
tuted. It cannot speak with authority for the 
attitude of its constituency, except in minor 
matters, or in those situations where the mem- 
bership cannot help itself. In many other 
cases the constituency of an Annual Confer- 
ence does exactly as it pleases with the deci- 
sions, instructions, and pledges of the good 
brethren of the cloth assembled in their An- 
nual Conference. 

They do not hesitate to say—shall we sug- 
gest as many times as there are stars in the 
milky way?—that “this is not their decision,” 
that “they were not consulted about it,’ and 
“are without obligation in the premises!” 

A canvass was being made for a worthy 
cause. A total sum, quite a large one, was to 
be raised by the Annual Conference. It was 
first apportioned among the districts and then 
among the individual charges. Most of the 
churches accepted the apportionment without 
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question. It is the law and custom of the de- 
nomination—divide all obligations on an equit- 
able basis. But an occasional dissentient was 
found. An intelligent layman said: “Appor- 
tionment? Who made the apportionment?” 

“The Annual Conference,’ was replied. 

“But we had nothing to say about it. We 
were not consulted, nor represented in the 
body making the apportionment. You might 
as well have made it two thousand instead of 
one thousand, or three thousand instead of 
two. If we had agreed to it, we would pay it; 
as it is, it means nothing to us.” 

It was not known how many laymen in the 
Conference felt that way, but this brother did 
not hesitate to relieve his mind. It should 
also be said that the church to which he be- 
longed went beyond its apportionment. But 
it is true that one layman thought he saw the 
inconsistency in the situation. Does this out- 
spoken Methodist have a legion of sympathiz- 
ers? 

The average layman recognizes the right of 
the preacher to represent him in the Annual 
Conference so long as such representation is 
confined within certain narrow, ecclesiastical 
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limits. In all other matters the layman re- 
serves his judgment on the actions of his un- 
official representative. The preacher’s author- 
ity is based upon custom. We grant that cus- . 
tom acquires the sanctity of law, but this law, 
like all others, must occasionally be taken in 
hand and intelligently revised. 

The Annual Conference is a giant—with one 
arm tied behind his back, and that his right 
arm! Few of the projects of an Annual Con- 
ference come to fruition. Some are still-born, 
many are afflicted with the rickets and soon 
perish, others live an attenuated existence on 
resolutions and fine intentions, comparatively 
few reach the stature of full achievement. 
Why? If we were to loosen that right arm, 
this query, we are persuaded, would not have 
to be made. Give the layman his rightful 
place in the Annual Conference; make him an 
equally responsible party in all its discussions 
and decisions; yes, involve him as a particeps 
criminis in all its obligations, and his good 
right arm will lift such loads for the Master 
and smite such blows for righteousness as the 
world has never seen. 

4, The educational effect upon the laity will 
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be of immense value. The denomination is 
only an abstract idea to the average layman. 
His kine, his acres, his automobile, the roof 
over his head, or the village in which he lives 
—these are some of the real facts of his life. 
He owns them, he sees and touches them. But 
the denomination, where is it, what is it? The 
little church around the corner, or the school- 
house appointment down by the river, or “the 
little brown church in the wildwood,” with its 
few worshipers, indifferent preachers, and 
perpetual struggle to live—that is the de- 
nomination to hundreds of thousands of Meth- 
odists. Send some of these men as official dele- 
gates to the Annual Conference, where they 
will bump up against the real denomination, 
and a good deal of their provincialism, and 
about all of their indifferentism, will be 
thumped out of them. As they listen to the 
reports and debates of the Conference, hear 
some of the great men of the denomination, be- 
gin to sense the world-problem at which the 
church is toiling, get an idea of the difficulties 
encountered everywhere, and the glorious pos- 
sibilities in “every land under every sun,” they 
will go back across the prairies, or up through 
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the valleys, or out over the mountains, bigger 
Christians and better Methodists than when 
they came. The Annual Conference visualizes 
the denomination in a very striking way. And‘ 
nothing ever means much until we see it or 
begin to see it. 

Some preachers question whether attend- 
ance at the Annual Conference will prove 
profitable for most laymen. That depends, of 
course, upon the individual layman, what he is 
-when he goes there, and what he goes there for. 

An Annual Conference is a live place, filled 
with live men and throbbing with live issues. 
It is electric with interest from the moment 
the bishop declares it open for business until 
the last syllable of the benediction dies away. 
It is the hub of the Methodist world, and a 
hub is a dangerous thing to get mixed up with 
—especially when under motion. The itin- 
erancy reaches its logical culmination in the 
Annual Conference. The one hundred, five 
hundred, or one thousand Methodist preachers 
come up to judgment. That is the precise 
function of the Annual Conference: the twelve- 
month judgment seat before which every itin- 
erant in the denomination must stand! The 
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adjudication of deserts will naturally provoke 
discussion, and even acute differences of opin- 
ion. 





“No e’er felt the halter drawn 
With good opinion of the law.” 


And the itinerant who has been fruitless, a 
failure, or faithless; who has been tried, tested, 
and trundled about from appointment to ap- 
pointment, who has fitted in nowhere, and 
broken down everywhere—that man will prob- 
ably have a good deal to say in and around the 
Annual Conference about the judgment which 
the bishop is about to pass upon his case. 

O, yes, an Annual Conference is a live place. 
How could it be otherwise?—for every twelve 
months it closes the old dispensation and opens 
anew one. It picks up the old earth and 
wraps it up in the old sky, and quietly tiptoe- 
ing off to the edge of space, drops them over, 
while it nonchalantly proceeds to create a new 
heaven and a new earth! That is just what it 
does. An Annual Conference is a dangerous 
place to go, for if one “yawps” around aim- 
lessly, he is apt to get bundled up with the dis- 
card, and find himself whirling through space. 
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An Annual Conference is not a political 
caucus, and it is not an ecclesiastical cemetery. 
You cannot expect hundreds of intelligent men 
to sit around and suck their thumbs while the : 
Cabinet whittles away at their fate. Let them 
talk! It is a happy release for overwrought 
nerves—a providential safety valve. Laymen 
may not understand it at first, but will soon be 
initiated into its harmlessness. “A _ little 
‘gossip’ now and then is relished by the best of 
men.” The critical work of appointment mak- 
ing is not done in a dark corner. The preach- 
ers are consulted, their opinion asked and 
preferences requested. This keeps them in- 
formed as to the progress of the work, and 
makes intelligent discussion in the “lobby” 
possible. Trial lists of appointments must be 
made. They always have been necessary. 
Churches and preachers must talk them over. 
An Annual Conference will occasionally de- 
velop a few disagreeable cases, and, again, drift 
along for years with no visible sign of discord. 
Laymen who do not understand it all may mis- 
understand what they see or hear, but they will 
soon learn. It is also probable that some lay- 
men, following a natural tendency, will spend 
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their time in small gossip, and will go away 
babbling about politics, cliques, and combina- 
tions. But do not some of the preachers do 
this now, and is not this as far as some of them 
have gotten after years of membership in an 
Annual Conference? 

It is confidently believed that the majority 
of lay delegates will have sufficient intelligence 
to appreciate their privilege, sufficient interest 
in the denomination to give close attention to 
their duties, sufficient love for the Master to 
give their best judgment to the business of the 
Conference, and sufficient respect for the home 
church to take back an intelligent and compre- 
hensive report. 

It is emphatically denied that there is any- 
thing in or about an Annual Conference from 
which a layman should be shielded. If he is, 
like Ephraim, a “half-baked” Methodist, ig- 
norant of her history, indifferent to her polity, 
scornful of her great undertakings, or skep- 
tical of her piety, he had better be left at home 
—and soon will be. Experience will teach the 
church what kind of delegates to send. 

Attendance upon several Annual Confer- 
ences will be equivalent to a liberal education 
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in Methodism to intelligent laymen. The right 
kind of a man cannot get his finger upon the 
pulse of such an organization without feeling 
its effect throughout every avenue of his life, : 
and through all his after years. 

5. The admission of laymen into the Annual 
Conference will not be in the nature of a 
dangerous experiment. Has the church made 
a mistake in putting larger responsibilities 
into the hands of the laity? Have the lay- 
men introduced mischief into the General Con- 
ference? Where is the proof? After partial 
representation for a quarter of a century the 
laity has had equal representation for a dec- 
ade. The success of the part led to the grant- 
ing of the whole. Will anyone venture the 
opinion that the General Conference would 
be better off without any laymen? Who will 
be the first to speak? He ought either to be 
without dependent relatives or have his life 
insurance paid up! How many years before 
the church will abandon the experiment of 
1872? 

Has not the layman made a faithful class 
leader, exhorter, steward, local preacher, and 
trustee—indeed, doing all the fetching and 
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hauling of the church for these hundred and 
fifty years? 

There are no sacred ministerial preroga- 
tives that the layman’s presence would jeopar- 
dize, or delicate denominational balances that 
his unskilled hand would jostle. 

The layman is sometimes critical of the An- 
nual Conference because he is ignorant of its 
modes and problems. His information may be 
based upon stray flecks of puerile gossip. Not 
knowing the truth, he easily falls a victim to 
fanciful untruths. The average layman does 
not understand why his church cannot always 
have a youthful, handsome, industrious, and 
eloquent pastor. Let him go to the Annual 
Conference and find that such do not abound! 
Nor does he understand why preachers cannot 
always come and go at his nod and beck. At 
the Annual Conference he will learn how 
slowly, cautiously, preachers must be moved. 
If all were equally useful, the problem would 
be simple. The dullard and the dunce, the 
queer and the quarrelsome slow up the system. 
The bishop cannot take them down to the brook 
Kishon and mete out the fate of Baal’s priests 
and satellites! 
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A church occasionally wants to know why 
it cannot be “accommodated,” or a Quarterly 
Conference will ask why its demands were not 
met. The fact is overlooked that their church | 
was only one among four or eight hundred, and 
that equity had to be measured to all. Ata 
distance of hundreds of miles from the seat of 
an Annual Conference such a trifle might be 
forgotten. But a representative at the Annual 
Conference will understand the facts and en- 
lighten the distant officials. The leading men 
in every church, through association in the An- 
nual Conference, will soon have first-hand in- 
formation of the difficulties under which the 
directors of an itinerancy labor. 

6. The manner of the entertainment of the 
enlarged Annual Conference will not be found 
insuperable. For years past there has been a 
growing tendency on the part of the larger 
Annual Conferences to meet permanently in 
centers where there were accommodations, and 
to spare. The unwisdom of dragging hundreds 
of men into obscure corners of the Conference, 
with expensive transportation charges and in- 
ferior accommodations, has long been seen, and 
has been abandoned by many Conferences. 
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7. It is admitted that lay representation in 
the other Methodisms has given them no 
observable advantage over the mother church, 
and neither can it be proven a disadvantage 
to any of them, nor that it was abandoned after 
adoption. The fact is that the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, including in this designation the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has had 
the right of way in the public mind, as the 
Methodist Church of America. It grew so 
large in the beginning, and has maintained 
such undisputed supremacy in numbers, as 
to make it almost impossible for any other 
Methodist Church to get a start. The real 
value of lay representation in the Annual 
Conference can never be known until it has 
had a fair test in the Methodist Episcopal 
Church. The modified lay representation in 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, South, has 
worked well, but has not been on a sufficiently 
broad basis to provide an adequate demonstra- 
tion. 

8. Section 11 of the action of the General 
Conference of 1916 reads as follows: “All 
matters relating to the passing of character, 
examinations, trial of ministerial members, 
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courses of study, ordination and Conference re- 
lations shall be determined by a vote of the 
ministerial members of the Annual Confer- 
ence.” | 

Why? If laymen are to be admitted into the 
Annual Conference, why not all the way? 
Why raise artificial barriers? Why say: 
“Hitherto shalt thou come, and no farther, and 
here shall thy proud ‘steps’ be stayed”? Why 
exclude laymen from much of the most inter- 
esting and important work of the Conference? 
Why keep the bishop busy reminding the lay- 
men that “this is a question on which the lay 
members of the Conference are not allowed to 
vote”? Why tempt some self-appointed guard- 
ian of ministerial priority to keep constantly 
raising the question, whenever a vote is to be 
taken, of the inferior status of the laity? Or, 
why corral the ministerial members in a closed 
room, from which their lay fellow members are 
carefully excluded, while they perform the 
“secret work” of admitting candidates into the 
ministry? 

It will be replied that this is work that be- 
longs directly to the preachers, that they are 
the best qualified to pass judgment on candi- 
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dates for the ministry, and should have the 
right to judge their own order. 

But why hold laymen in suspicion the mo- 
ment they approach the door of the Annual 
Conference? Should not this caution begin at 
the Quarterly Conference? If it requires a cer- 
tain amount of occult clerical knowledge to 
determine ministerial fitness to step across the 
threshold of the Annual Conference, why is it 
unnecessary on this side? Why not give the 
preachers power to license whomsoever they 
will, and so control the whole process of 
preacher making from exhorter to bishop? 

And yet, from the beginning, laymen have 
initiated the ministry in the Quarterly Con- 
ference. Every itinerant in the long history 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church was once 
a local preacher, and every local preacher was 
licensed by the vote of a Quarterly Conference 
of laymen. 

How do preachers get into the Annual Con- 
ference? On the recommendation of a Quar- 
terly Conference composed entirely of laymen 
—unless it happens to have a retired preacher 
or assistant pastor in its membership. 

Laymen sit in judgment upon the two pre- 
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liminary steps into the ministry, and their 
importance will be conceded by all. Is it not 
perilous to place such grave responsibilities in 
the hands of laymen? The church has not’ 
thought so, nor found it so. 

By what process of reasoning can the ineli- 
gibility of the laity to express a further opin- 
ion be established? The action of the Quar- 
terly Conference is largely a matter of theory. 
The candidate thinks that he is called to the 
ministry, and the Quarterly Conference thinks 
that he may be right. Neither knows certainly, 
but both are willing to put it to the test. By 
the time this young man knocks at the door of 
the Annual Conference—in the majority of 
cases, at least—he has had certain preliminary 
tests that have indicated his worth. What dis- 
qualifies laymen, some of whom may have 
heard him preach, and many of whom may 
have better knowledge of his qualifications 
than the ministers, from expressing a further 
opinion? Laymen should either be excluded 
from the right to initiate the ministry, or al- 
lowed to accompany the process from its incep- 
tion to its conclusion. 

Why should not the laity have the right to 
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express an opinion on the continued fitness of 
the members of an Annual Conference? It is 
conceivable that if laymen had this right there 
would be a perceptible “stiffening up” of the 
qualifications demanded for continuous service 
in the itinerancy. And who acquainted with 
the situation will say that this is not desir- 
able? It is not probable that laymen would 
permit what is now allowed with little or no 
protest: weighing down the itinerancy with 
unacceptable men protected by class conscious- 
ness. 

Full lay franchise in the Annual Confer- 
ence will have a tonic effect upon the min- 
istry.* 

Would not the Quarterly Conference be more 
cautious if it knew that it was later to face its 
decision at the bar of the Annual Conference? 

Laymen have little knowledge of the diffi- 
culties involved in getting sufficient men, 
of the right type for the ministry. Exclude 
them from this part of the Annual Conference 





*Those interested in a study of the weaknesses of the itin- 
erancy will find them discussed in The Itinerancy, its Power 
and Peril, Chapter VIII, page 256. The Methodist Book 
Concern, 1918, 
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and those difficulties will always remain a 
closed book to them. 

Would an emasculated membership in an 
Annual Conference mean anything to the very : 
men the church ought to have there? The 
church should be able to commandeer the sery- 
ices of her best men and women. The rights 
and privileges should be made so attractive 
that none would refuse because it was not 
worth while. What will it not mean to the 
church and the world when each charge sends 
its picked man or woman off with the pastor 
to the annual council of war? It is a theme 
for a prophet’s pen! 

Put the layman into the Annual Conference 
at the beginning of the session; make him an 
equal partner in all its debates and decisions; 
compel him to assume an equal responsibility 
with the ministry for every decision reached, 
and the Methodist Episcopal Church will be 
prepared to face the new age into which she is 
marching, and do her full share in making a 
highway for the King in the new world that is 
now emerging out of the conflict and chaos of. 
the world war. 
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THE OLD CHURCH IN THE NEW 
WORLD 


Tus age does not promise to be, but is, one 
of the epochal periods of human history. A 
few years since society was drifting along in 
the even tenor of its way. Revolutionary 
forces, it is true, were seething beneath the sur- 
face of many a nation’s life, but they were 
everywhere in leash. This century bade fair to 
be characterized as one of great scientific, 
mechanical, social, religious, and educational 
progress. None expected it to be a century of 
political revolutions, governmental readjust- 
ments, and territorial realignments. Then 
came the world war in August, 1914, in which 
practically all the nations of the earth were 
finally involved—the most titanic struggle of 
recorded history, and forever making this the 
“age on ages telling” of which the poet sings. 
Human society has been shaken to its deepest 
foundations. At this writing the boundaries 
of most of the nations of the earth are unde- 
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fined. Old empires are in process of dismem- 
berment, and new nations will be delimited on 
the map of the world of to-morrow. 

But far more significant than the disappear- , 
ance of empires, and the emergence of new 
types of government, is the disappearance of 
old ideas of private virtue and public morality, 
of property, of industry, and of religion. The 
chaos in the mental world is far more serious 
than impending governmental changes. The 
rivers, the oceans, the islands, and the conti- 
nents are fixed entities, and when the revolu- 

tionary spirit subsides they will still be where 
they were, but where will the race be when the 
present intellectual ferment is at an end? Will 
the precious heritage of moral and spiritual 
ideals that have come down through ages of 
struggle and sacrifice be intact, or will the race 
be stranded upon the bleak rocks of infidelity, 
with the spiritual conceptions and moral sanc- 
tions that have made our civilization a possi- 
bility gone forever, or until such wiser, distant 
times as shall recover them? 

One of the most significant and encourag- 
ing aspects of this revolutionary epoch is the 
universal enfranchisement of woman. At 
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length, at once, and for all time, she is taking 
her rightful place by the side of man as his 
equal in every particular, with all sex disabil- 
ities gone forever. Think of China leading the 
world in universal franchise, or Russia follow- 
ing (these two of the most backward nations 
on the planet) ; of England, Ireland, Canada, 
and the United States hastening to join the 
procession! One must pinch one’s ear to con- 
vince oneself that he is not dreaming. 

For all future time woman will stand by 
man’s side in all the vocations of life. The 
fledgling is out of the nest, never to return. 
Woman is the new, the unknown factor in the 
political, mechanical, professional, and. reli- 
gious life of the world. What she will do and 
be only the future can disclose. It is no time 
for the church to stand with her back toward 
the sun, wringing her hands in alarm and ut- 
tering shrill cries of fear. 

Christianity has transformed womanhood, 
and lifted her to the pedestal on which she now 
stands. This is the church’s work, and it is 
marvelous in our eyes. Woman would be 
man’s slave and plaything, his chattel and 
beast of burden to-day were it not for the Chris- 
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tian Church. Christianity has made her uni- 
versal emancipation a possibility. Her posi- 
tion is the logical conclusion of two thousand 
years of development under the influence of the 
gospel message. 

To-day the Christian Church faces the great- 
est peril and the greatest opportunity that has 
been hers since the breaking up of the Roman 
empire. Peril, because many of the leaders of 
the present social ferment either ignore her 
existence, discount her message, or look upon 
her as the survival of defunct ideas; opportu- 
nity, because plasticity means possibility, dis- 
organization may mean reorganization on a 
higher level, and seeming chaos the birth pangs 
of a new creation. If the church moves swiftly 
and boldly, she can lay a molding hand on the 
plastic forms of human thought and passion. 
Potentially, she is the world’s chiefest hope, its 
‘truest reconstructing agency, its best friend. 
Such an opportunity has not been hers for a 
thousand years, and, if allowed to go unim- 
proved, may never be hers again. 

The harvest is ripe, but where are the reap- 
ers? Every Conference in Methodism is short 
of preachers, and is forced to “piece out” with 
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any kind of available male material. Every 
district superintendent in Methodism is search- 
ing eagerly for preachers, and shutting his eyes 
to the fact that he is employing men without 
either gifts or graces. But what are they to 
do? Communities cannot be left shepherdless 
—even though they may limp. Certain de- 
nominations are abandoning their rural work 
in an alarming way. Are we to do that? 
Either that or more recruits for the ministry. 

Is not the time opportune for the Methodist 
Episcopal Church to do what she ought to have 
done many years since—lead the way in recog- 
nizing woman’s right to publish the glad tid- 
ings? Shall woman be admitted into every 
sphere, and shall her gentle, molding, inspir- 
ing touch be felt everywhere, the Christian 
ministry alone excepted? She is Christian- 
ity’s best friend, always “last at the cross and 
first at the tomb.” Included everywhere, and 
excluded only from the one task for which 
she is peculiarly qualified, and to which she 
would bring a devotion and a glory unparal- 
leled during the ages. Will woman be for- 
ever satisfied with the subordinate positions 
of labor and responsibility assigned her in the 
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church? Will she not rebel or drift away? 
And how long can the church afford to do with- 
out the reenforcement her proper employment 
would bring? 

Methodism has thousands of women, edu- 
cated, refined, consecrated, who could preach 
the gospel “in demonstration of the Spirit with 
power,” and perform all the offices of the Chris- 
tion ministry with grace, force, and great ac- 
ceptability. 

Why not? There are no scriptural prohibi- 
tions. Jesus Christ had not one word to say 
upon this question—certainly never a syl- 
lable against it dropped from his lips. He gave 
the world the truth, and wisely left the work 
of propagation and organization to his fol- 
lowers. This specific question is not discussed 
in either the Old or New Testament Scriptures, 
though both dispensations have prophetesses 
and efficient female helpers. A few misin- 
terpreted passages from the apostle Paul have 
long done duty as illegal sentinels to bar wo- 
man from contributing her many talents to the 
proclamation of the truth. No evangelical 
church in Christendom is consistent in its 
theory concerning these passages, or all female 
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activities in the church would be brought to a 
halt. These denominations are glad to receive 
all the help they can from “those faithful 
women” until they come to the pastoral office 
—the one place where woman could render the 
most efficient service—and then they quietly 
close the door. 

How foolish to exalt a local prohibition into 
a universal and perpetual inhibition! Paul is 
simply giving advice concerning certain mar- 
ried women, in certain localities, who had been 
guilty, apparently, of certain indiscretions, 
with no idea, we are sure, that such advice 
would be used as an unalterable shibboleth 
against an entire sex. His words are not fairly 
capable of such construction, and it is a pity 
that they should ever have been so construed. 

The annals of the early church clearly prove 
that women were admitted to the priestly 
office. The council of Laodicea, in 352, pro- 
hibited women serving as priests or presiding 
over churches. The Apostolic Constitutions 
contain a regular formula for the ordination 
of women.! 





*See Lea’s History of Sacerdotal Celibacy. The Macmillan 
Company, 1907, vol. i, p. 50. 
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It is clear that in the beginning, when labor- 
ers were few and persecution abounded, 
women were admitted to the priestly office. 
But the growth of asceticism, demanding the’ 
separation of the sexes, led to the exclusion of 
females from the offices of the church. 

During the perilous but triumphant period 
of the early church—the glorious centuries 
that led to the adoption of Christianity by the 
Roman Empire—woman occupied her proper 
place as man’s equal in publishing the glad tid- 
ings and conducting the worship of the 
church. Then the withering hands of ascet- 
icism and sacerdotalism were laid upon the 
church, and primitive spirituality and simplic- 
ity declined. 

See what woman has done for the so-called 
Christian Science church—founded by a wo- 
man, propagated by women, largely managed 
by women; and it would quickly perish if it 
were not kept alive by women. The Quakers 
have licensed women for over two hundred 
years. The message of the Salvation Army has 
been carried around the world by women. 
Many of the denominations in America have 
licensed women, and to their great advantage. 
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A few women were licensed a generation 
ago by the Methodist Episcopal Church, but 
the authorities interfered, and it was discon- 
tinued. The practice of the denomination has 
not been entirely consistent. Women have 
been allowed to preach, though not as regular 
pastors, without a shred of authority, and 
without protest. Women evangelists have 
been employed throughout the denomination, 
and they have brought thousands into the 
church. Gifted wives of preachers have, on 
occasion, occupied their husbands’ pulpits, to 
the edification of the body of Christ. 

But the hour has struck for the church to 
tap this unused reservoir of spiritual power. 
Her opportunity is in the deaconess movement. 
Qualified deaconesses should be given a career 
in the local ministry of the church. Begin by 
placing them under the supervision of the dis- 
trict superintendents. Equip them to perform 
all the offices of the local ministry. If the di- 
vine blessing rests upon their work, and larger 
spheres of usefulness are indicated, let the 
doors be opened. But a modest beginning in 
the right direction should be at least made, and 
at once. Further hesitation means greater 
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loss. The Rubicon must be crossed some day. 
Why not in the General Conference of 1920? 

While the deaconess movement has been a 
great blessing, it has only reached the pro-' 
portions of a fair suggestion as to what it 
really should grow into. Deaconesses have 
abandoned the work because it has not offered 
a sufficiently broad career, and frequently 
these have been the very women qualified for 
the largest service. Such a career would ap- 
peal to vast numbers of our educated, conse- 
crated young women, who could look forward 
to the ministry as a life task. 

Can any doubt their efficiency? They would 
make the wilderness and solitary places blos- 
som as the rose. lLanguishing country 
churches would revive under their magic touch. 
They could become real assistant pastors in 
downtown sections and in great city parishes. 
Here is another theme worthy a prophet’s pen, 
but we have neither gift nor space. 

Many of the present leaders of our church 
are saying that within the next five years we 
shall need, in addition to keeping up the pres- 
ent standard, ten thousand additional preach- 
ers and Christian workers of various types. 
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Where are they to come from? The male re- 
sponse is not sufficient, and there is no pros- 
pect that it will be materially increased. Is 
not this a call from God to open the doors so 
long barred, and utilize the help so long de- 
clined? Why should souls be allowed to perish 
because we cannot send them male.preachers? 
Why allow communities to go without a shep- 
herd because we will not put the staff in a 
woman’s hand? 

We would not say that the religious hope of 
the twentieth century lies in the hands of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church. God has placed 
no such signal honor and inconceivable re- 
sponsibility upon our church. He has many 
faithful witnesses and successful workers. 
But it can be no exaggeration to say that 
the Methodist Episcopal Church occupies a 
position of strategic importance unparalleled 
in the religious life of this generation. The 
opportunities of this great church are paral- 
leled by her resources if she will unbar the door 
to the most intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
portion of her membership, and give woman 
her rightful place as man’s helpmeet in bring- 
ing this world to the feet of Jesus Christ. 
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